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INSCRIPTION. 

I INSCRIBE this little work to my 
Spiritual Sovereign, Pius IX., because 
the Saint of whom it treats, was a 
Roman by nation, and belonged, not 
only to that great Diocese, called the 
Church, of which Pius is Chief Bishop, 
but also to that more particular Dio- 
cese, which he equally governs, and 
which is termed the Eternal City. 

The Rev. Hardinge Ivers, of whom 
this book makes mention, is, besides, 
one of the clergy of the city of Rome 
itself. 

And finally, both Mr. Ivers, and the 
August Pontiff to whom I inscribe my 
present labours, seem to be inspired 
with an equal devotion to St. Alexis. 
The one is labouring to raise a church 
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in England under that Saint's holy invo- 
cation; the other, in Italy, promulgated 
the memorable Amnesty of last year, 
on the Vigil of his Feast. 

I also inscribe my present labours to 
that New Generation with whose spirit it 
is filled, and to the brilliant representa- 
tive of the New Generation, the Honour- 
able George Philip Sydney Smythe. 

Miles Gerald Keon. 

London^ Holy Saturday^ 1847. 
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CHAPTER L 

A WORD BEFOREHAND. 

There is a man who writes in London a 
certain weekly work full of obscenity, hor- 
ror, and abomination ; the price of it is one 
penny. It has, of course, the most demo- 
ralizing effect on its readers, — who are, 
for the chief part, the chamber-maids of 
lodging-houses, the low artizans, the pensive 
and studious section of the pickpockets, 
certain unmentionable women (when dis- 
posed to unbend their minds), and all the 
embryo malefactors who are, or may be, 
hereafter, consigned to transportation and 
the rope. 

Literature of this sort is not long-lived ; 
it is like garbage, it defies preservation : it 
cannot be made to last; it rots, dies, is 
forgotten. But the effects of it remain; it 
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produces infection ; it exhales a moral 
malaria %r and wide ; it corrupts the air ; 
and, owing to its vile inebriations, it is 
inhaled by thousands of wretches : — they 
seek to forget their misery in regaling 
themselves with this literary decoction. 

Now, one question : What is the position 
of the author of such a production ? Whe- 
ther he keeps his carriage, I know not ; but 
I believe that, if he pleased, he might keep 
twenty. Perhaps £16,000 a-year are under 
his rough receipts. At all events it has 
been stated, I am credibly informed, that 
eighty thousand copies of his work are sold 
weekly. But say half that number. One 
question more: What are his acquire- 
ments ? They are most ordinary. His chief 
talents consist of an intimate acquaintance 
with vice, as it is, — and a lively idea of 
vice,' as it might be. 

Not to him has education or Providence 
accorded amplitude of intellect or the noble 
art of eloquent persuasion, knowledge or 
wisdom, hterary inspiration or philosophy. 
Without pretending to transcendent talents, 
any man, conscious of ordinary powers «.nd 
ordinary attainments, may well be forgiven 
for conceiving that he could easily write 
as clever a work; and, by similar means 
achieve a similar success. I believe you or 
I could achieve a greater. 
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The work, however, to which I now have 
the high privilege of bending my labours, 
promises not, in this mammon-worshipping 
age, so wide a circle of readers ; it is the 
life of a glorious Saint, who flourished in 
the early part of the fifth century, when, 
around the decayed bulwarks of the Wes- 
tern Empire, the countless tribes of the 
North and of the East — the Visi-Goths, 
the Ostro-Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Huns — began to storm and rage, like a 
boundless ocean rolling against artificial 
embankments. 

What degree of popularity and what term 
of existence this little book may meet, I 
cannot foresee ; but at least I write it fi-om 
good motives, and, bestowing on it my 
utmost pains, I commend it to the protec- 
tion of that great and wonderful saint of 
whose life it treats, and who may easily, if 
he please, obtain for it a success, not often 
achieved by unworldly productions in a 
worldly age. Perhaps this hope will be 
realized. 

You may occasionally hear, amid the din 
and uproar of the town, a strain of «weet 
and delicate music, soaring above the noise, 
and prevailing against the discord. 
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bird's-eye view of the times. 

Under the reign of Theodosius, the most 
brilliant of all the later emperors, there 
lived at Rome a senator called Euphemian 
and his wife Aglais. They were half Greeks 
by extraction, as their names import, and 
had probably attended Theodosius from 
Constantinople in one of the expeditions 
which that lion-hearted prince conducted 
against the barbarians. This, however, is 
not clear; the Greek couple of whom we 
speak may have settled in Rome as early as 
the reign of Valens, who, after rewarding 
the services of the father of Theodosius by 
murdering him, was himself burnt to death 
in a tent at the battle of Adrianople. 

According to certain historical accounts, 
Euphemian and Aglais enjoyed such wealth 
as would throw all our great ducal fortunes 
combined into the shade ; and the senator's 
secretary, from his salary alone, might have 
accumulated more than Rothschild ever 
saved or ever made. The style in which 
Euphemian lived may be conceived from 
the alleged fact, that he had three thousand 
male servants in his town palace. But, 
then, it should be remembered that Rome 
was the capital of the Western Empire, and 
that she never was richer than at that day. 
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when she was like a victim crowned and 
adorned for the slaughter, a prize for the 
enemy, and just on the eve of her temporal 
destruction. London, with all its wealth, 
is but the capital of one great kingdom — 
not the metropolis of half the World ; besides 
this, the currency is now depreciated, owing 
to the increased quantity of the precious 
metals, and to other commercial causes. 
London is supplied only by the proceeds. of 
lawful traffic ; Rome was at that time filled 
also with the spoils and pillage of a con- 
quered world, and for centuries the treasures 
of all nations had been piled up in that 
single city. When, at length, the day of 
vengeance was at hand — and it is of that 
epoch we write— when, at length, the bar- 
barians began to press heavily against the 
outer provinces, all the great vassals fled 
inwards, and carried with them, in the time 
of Rome's doom, the possessions which in 
the time of her power she had spared to 
them. All this should be remembered; 
and it should not be forgotten that the very 
personage who would be most likely to out- 
shine the other aristocrats of the capital in 
wealth and splendour, would be a Greek 
like Euphemian — a Byzantine nobleman, 
who, coming from Constantinople, the seat 
of Asiatic luxury, and the great rival of 
Borne itself, should add to his oriental 
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treasures the lucrative ofl&ces and unlimited 
perquisitei3 which a court^favourite might 
command in the metropolis of the Western 
Empire. 

'^ Long/' says Dr. Miley, in his Rome 
as it was under Paganism^ and as it he- 
came under the Popes, ^^ Long had the 
ancient queen of empire looked out as from 
a tower of security upon the calamities that 
overwhelmed her provinces, and tore away 
her conquests. But, instead of being 
alarmed or moved to pity, her proud heart 
seemed to dilate with arrogance at each 
new disaster : for, in proportion as the em- 
pire was made desolate, her wealth and 
magnitude became increased. Multitudes, 
fleeing with their riches and most costly 
effects, sought to secure themselves from 
the pursuit of the invaders within her 
impregnable walls, and to drown their 
cares and regrets amidst intoxicating 
scenes of pomp and revelry.'* — vol. ii. page 
141, chap. vi. 

Thus, the Romans of that day were the 
richest people in the world. And what the 
Romans were to the rest of mankind, the 
senate of Rome was to the rest of the Ro- 
mans. Now, among the senate it is more 
than probable that the naturalized Byzan- 
tines, who had carried with them the jewels 
and treasures of Constantinople, and then 
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augmented their former wealth by the lucra- 
tive dignities of the great western capital, 
were incomparably the wealthiest. Among 
these latter, the wealthiest in all probability 
was Euphemian himself. 

His three thousand male servants, in- 
deed, were hardly sufficient for the vastness 
of his more than royal residence. Those 
alone who have been in Italy, and who 
have wandered through 

'' Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous," 

can form any adequate idea of the majestic 
edifices in which the ancient Romans lived ; 
and which were, of course, inherited by 
their successors under the Empire of the 
West. When an English peer, accustom- 
ed to all that is called splendid in his own 
country, goes to Rome, and lodges for the 
first time in one of those palazzi^ of which 
perhaps a Sylla or a Crassus was once the 
lord, the visitor is lost in wonder and ad- 
miration, not only at the unimaginable 
splendour of which he can still plainly de- 
tect the traces, but at the immense propor- 
tions of the building itself. 

Galleries so long that the walls seem to 
meet at the end — grooms so large, that a 
person stationed on one side seems smaller 
than life to a person stationed on the other 
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— ceilings so lofty that they are like the 
sky, and so starred with gems and decora- 
tions, that no sky could be more beautiful 
— ^vases, and urns, and statues, and busts 
— pillars, and columns, and arches, — 
overpower and ravish the senses of even 
the most ungifted visitor. Then, for the 
first time, perhaps, he becomes aware of 
what a *^ palace^' ought to be. 

In one of these palaces lived Euphemian. 
Every day, says that Greek Chronicle — 
from which, notwithstanding the doubtful 
tone in which Pinius, the BoUandi^t, 
speaks of the work, we think ourselves safe 
in taking some details — every day three 
tables were laid in Euphemian^s palace for 
the hmigry : at one sat orphans, at another 
widows, the third was for poor and needy 
travellers, who knew not where else to get 
any refreshments. For Euphemian was 
not only magnificent in his habits, but 
Christian in his practices. In all these 
good works Aglais went hand in hand with 
her husband. But one thing afflicted them ; 
one blessing alone was wanting to crown 
their happiness. To all those vast posses- 
sions they had no heir; amid the glories 
of that elevated life, no child shared their 
honours, or smiled at their caresses. Aglais 
was barren. 

This affliction preyed so keenly upon her 
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mind, that, unable to procure consolation 
elsewhere, she turned to God. Night and 
day she importuned Him with tears to free 
her from the reproach and sorrow of her 
position, and to bestow a child upon her 
declining years. She was asking something 
out of nature ; for, by her constitution she 
was absolutely sterile. At length, how- 
ever, that importunity, which, as many 
examples in the Gospel show us, never fails, 
prevailed with the Almighty, and a son 
was bom to Aglais and to Euphemian. 

This child of miracle grew up in a piety 
more profound than even that which Aglais 
had often promised God in her prayers she 
would instil into any offspring He might 
grant her. There seemed something mys- 
terious — something like a spiritual call — 
something unearthly in the rapt and medi- 
tative childhood of the future " Scorner of 
the world;'' and if '^the child be father 
to the man/^ this was indeed a child of 
God. 

They gave him, in baptism, the name of 
Alexis. As the name is Greek, Alexius 
is an incorrect way of writing it ; and we 
may even observe that those who imagine 
themselves very classic in the latter mode 
of spelling this famous patronymic, so fre- 
quently to be met in the history of the Cru- 
sades, forget that even Virgil, who was 
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surely an Italian, adopts in his second 
Eclogue, the Hellenic and more etymolo- 
gical orthography. 

One circumstance is puzzling. Euphe- 
mian's surname was SavelH, or, as the old 
chronicles. record it, Sabellius. Now, this 
is quite as good an Italian name as Orsini ; 
and is borne by a well-known and most 
distinguished old house, not yet extinct. 
Bulwer-Lytton, in his novel of Rienzi, has 
made that illustrious patronymic familiar 
to the literary rabble who read nothing but 
novels. Now, how comes this mixture of 
Greek and Latin names in one person? 
Euphemian is certainly not better Greek, 
than Savelli is Roman. And yet that 
Euphemian was a Savelli we have the 
authority of Matthew Vechiazzani, in his 
Hist. Foropopil. part i. page 59, where, 
after dedicating the work to D. Bernardini 
Savelli, he calls Euphemian ^^the most 
puissant Baron of Aventine.'* 

This difficulty is solved by supposing — 
what, indeed, is in itself a circumstance 
most likely — ^that one of the Savelli, the 
grandfather of Euphemian, should have 
gone with the court of Constantino to By- 
zantium, when that great emperor, the first 
Christian who ever wore a diadem, except 
the Three Kings, established the capital of 
his dominions in the city that now bears 



^ 
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his name ; and that there, this grandfather 
of our Euphemian, marrying a Greek lady, 
should have called one of his sons after his 
wife's eastern father. This son could have 
been, in his turn, the father of the Euphe^ 
mian whom we now mention. 

It is even possible, as ^e before hinted, 
that this latter Euphemian, having espous- 
ed, after the example of his father, ^ lady 
of the land he lived in, might have re^ 
mained during all the reign of Valens at 
Constantinople, where he would naturally 
enjoy many advantages; he might not have 
proceeded to Rome tUl Theodosius hastened 
into Italy to fight the puppet Eugenius, who, 
just then, was set on the throne by Arbo- 
gastus, the king-maker of those days, and 
the Warwick of the Western Empire. At 
that time Constantinople was distracted by 
the cabals of the Arians, who were the 
Protestants of the age; and though the 
second great (Ecumenical council, coi^ 
voked by Theodosius at Constantinople, 
was a heavy blow to that heresy, (of which 
one of the tenets, concerning the Divinity 
of our Lord, resembled modem Unitarian* 
ism,) yet still the Arians were sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently influential to vex 
and disturb the life of so orthodox and 
pious a Catholic as Euphemian Savelli. 
He must have begun to pine for that 
2 
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ancient and renowned city of the West, 
which was not only the birthplace of his 
forefathers, and the scene of their glory, but 
also the centre of Catholic unity, and the 
<5apital of Christianity itself. The flavour 
of the lotus-tree could no longer compensate 
to him for the s*ense of exile. One thing 
only may be imagined to have still held 
him on the shores of the Bosphorus. He 
stood high in the favour of his sovereign ; 
he was accustomed to the life of courts; 
and was probably often admitted to those 
select and intellectual banquets, which, as 
riechier tells us in so animated a style, 
Theodosius loved to give to his more ac- 
complished friends. How could a man, 
whose youth had passed so brightly, tear 
himself from a scene thus teeming with de- 
lights — a scene where wit and wisdom were 
equally blended ; and where the attic dis- 
cussions of a refined and subtle philosophy, 
or the pious and humble edifications of 
ecclesiastical history and religious truth, 
were succeeded, (to borrow the language 
of Mr. Macauley on a diflferent occasion), 
by "masques, and pageants, and dances, 
and the waving of graceful heads, and 
the bounding of delicate feet !" 

But just then a cloud passed over the 
face of the heavens. The graceful but 
indolent Gratian, who had adopted Theo- 
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dosius into the empire, and had dra^n hini 
from the tranquil retirement of his Spanish 
estates at Concha, to win dangerous honours 
against the Huns, to rule the camps, and 
to lead the courts of the gorgeous East, 
was murdered; and Maximus, who was 
suspected to have done even more thari 
connive at the execrable deed, had assumed 
the purple in his stead. 

This was about the year 386. Theodo- 
sius, who had not only generous and grate- 
ful sensibiUties, and a just confidence in his 
own fine military genius, but also the most 
stormy of tempers, prepared to avenge in- 
stantly the unmerited deposition and death 
of his illustrious benefactor. But the Huns, 
ever restless, and now recruited by fresh 
hordes of wanderers from central Asia, 
were up in arms again. The lightning 
was thus conducted aside, and the expedi- 
tion destined against Maximus, fell with 
all its blight upon the barbarians. A great 
victory broke their spirit^ and scattered 
their resources; and the emperor, round 
whose name this exploit gathered new ter- 
rors, turned his forces once more against 
the murderous usurper. 

It was now nearly the end of the year 
387; and as Theodosius was hastening 
into Italy, he met at Thessalonica Valen- 
tinian, tie younger son of the wretched 
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emperor Valens, who, as everyone knows, 
was burnt alive in a tent at that disastrous 
battle of Adrianople, in the year 378, 
which the Huns gained against the impe- 
rial army, — a, battle, be it remembered, to 
which Theodosius was indebted for being 
called to the perilous dignity that he now 
wielded with so firm a hand and so con- 
summate a genius. 

With Valentinian, who seems to have 
been a weak and miserable prince, was his 
beautiful sister Galla. They were flying 
from Maximus, who, unchecked by the 
warnings of the great and eloquent St. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was now sweep- 
ing all things before him in Italy; and, 
because the pusillanimous Valentinian fled, 
imagined that, with the two quaUties which 
he possessed — we mean, a certain brutal 
courage and a species of uncultivated skill 
— ^he could wage war successfiilly against 
the disciplined genius and philosophical 
bravery that presided over all the plans of 
Theodosius. 

Meantime, the latter stayed a few days 
at Thessalonica to confer with the imperial 
fugitives. These, as may be supposed, 
used every eflfort to stimidate the zeal of 
the celebrated and heroic man who was 
now their only hope. Valentinian, strong 
in nothing else, was strong at least in sup- 
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plication; and Galla employed the blan- 
dishments in which her sex has, at no age 
of the world, been deemed unskilled, to 
enlist the sympathies of the energetic and 
fortunate commander whom their murdered 
brother had associated to his throne. 

"Remember my brother Gratian,*' said 
the exiled prince ; ** Gratian, who indued 
you with the purple ; and do not suffer me, 
— ^your adoptive brother, an emperor, and 
the son of an emperor, to be driven j&rom 
my hereditary throne by a base-bom adven- 
turer from the savage isles of Britain. Re- 
member Gratian, TheodosiusT' 

" Remember thine own heroism, Theo- 
dosius, '* said Galla, with a sweet smile, 
" what thou hast never forgotten ; and thy 
glory which no one, to the end of time, 
ever will forget. Remember the claims of 
Religion, of which thou hast never been 
unmindfdl, and which enjoins that murder 
and usurpation shall be punished; and may 
the prayers of St. Ambrose bless thy arms, 
and the God of St. Ambrose protect 
theer^ 

Theodosius answered these and the like 
expressions by espousing Galla; and thus 
avowed before the whole world, how com- 
pletely he identified himself for better and 
for worse, with the legitimate cause. How 
he defeated Maximus in Fannonia, at the 
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battle of Siscia, and how much Arbogas- 
tus, the king-making Frank, distinguished 
himself in that victory by his military skill, 
it is not necessary here to tell at further 
length. The victory of Aquilaea over 
Marcellinus, the brother of Maximus, — ^for 
Theodosius had kept the brothers separated 
by his superior tactics, — was not less de- 
cisive: and sending Valentinian and his 
mother before him to Rome, Theodosius 
now proceeded with his bride, to triumph 
in the great capital which his energy and 
genius had, (and not for the first nor for 
the last time,) wonderfully saved. 

Whether it was in this, or in the sub- 
sequent expedition which he made six 
years later against the able and bold 
Frank, who, — ^a greater and an elder War- 
wick on a far vaster field, — ^had now de- 
posed Valentinian and raised Eugenius to 
the throne ; in which of these two expe- 
ditions it is the more likely that Euphe- 
mian Savelli accompanied the Emperor 
from Constantinople into Italy, it were 
hard to say. We incline to think that, in 
this last enterprise, which was manifestly 
the most difficult the heroic Spaniard had 
ever undertaken, and fi-om which its dan- 
gers and his own years and health made it 
jnore than possible he might never return, 
would have perhaps seemed to Savelli and 
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the other courtiers of western extraction, 
the only remaining opportunity they might 
have of settling in Rome, under the aus- 
pices of their protector ; as well as a very 
advisable moment for quitting Constanti- 
nople, which, from that day forward, 
might be a hostile and disadvantageous 
abode. 

Probably, then, Euphemian was present 
at that terrible battle of the Frigidus, 
fought under the Alps ; that terrible two- 
days' battle, which not human skill nor 
human courage, — though both were amply 
put forth, — ^but the direct interposition of 
Heaven itself, decided in favour of Flavius^ 
Theodosius. 

For the reasons we have assigned, we 
think that Euphemian Savelli and Aglais 
were in the camp of the Emperor, on that 
the last great occasion on which the high 
qualities of Theodosius were destined to be 
exerted. But were Euphemian and Aglais 
alone? That is impossible. For Pope 
Innocent I. died in 417; and St. Alexis 
departed this life before "that Pontiff; who 
even assisted at the memorable obsequies 
of the former. Now, the age of St. Alexis 
when he died, and the date of his death 
prove, not only that he was bom, but that 
he must have been at the very least, fifteen 
or sixteen years old, at the epoch of the 
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terrible battle of the Frigidus. Before en- 
tering on the expedition which that battle 
happily closed, Theodosius — as Flechier 
tells us — ^had despatched messengers into 
Egypt to consult a holy hermit of the The- 
bais, who was justly believed to have the 
gift of prophecy ; and the answer was, that 
the achievement which Theodosius was 
now adventuring, would be the most dread- 
ful of his whole career, but that it would 
end happily, and be closely succeeded by 
the conqueror's death. Now, when, as 
his forces were defiling down the Alps, the 
experienced eye of Theodosius, saw the 
vast and formidable array, which the re- 
nowned Arbogastus had drawn up with 
even more than his accustomed skill, (and 
that was a man grown grey in battles, and 
most dreaded for his incomparable know- 
ledge of the afiairs both of war and peace,) 
the face of even that lion-hearted prince 
became a shade more pale. And after a 
fierce and desperate struggle, on which 
the sun set, the imperial troops were 
beaten back into* the fastnesses of the 
mountain ; and the second day, Theodosius 
led them down in person; sad in their anti- 
cipations, and not superior in tactics or 
discipline to an enemy who in numbers 
had firom the beginning far exceeded theirs, 
and who were now not only in still vaster 
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numerical overproportion, but were also 
flushed with yesterday's good fortune. 
When the armies once more closed, the 
shock was dreadfiil; and the suspense 
more dreadful still. 

Again the star, or the genius, or the 
countless forces of Arbogastus seemed to 
prevail; and, step by step, fighting rather 
in despair than in hope, the veterans who 
had never before yielded, the companions- 
in-arms who had borne their great Empe- 
ror in triumph over a hundred glorious 
fields, were pressed and driven backwards, 
and in part swept wholly firom his sight. 

While Theodosius, mindful of the death 
that becomes an Emperor, still bore in per- 
son the brunt of this disastrous fight, a 
loud and desperate cry arose behind him, 
that the rear was attacked, that they were 
hemmed in on all sides, and that the day 
was irrecoverably lost. 

Then he raised towards the sky a face 
which was at all times majestic, and fiill of 
a noble beauty, but which the tragic ex- 
citement of that occasion rendered, abso^ 
lutely sublime; and in a loud voice he 
cried out to the God of the Christians, his 
last and only hope, to befi-iend him. Ar- 
bogastus was a Pagan. 

The indescribable majesty of the lost 
Emperor, the intellectual and commanding 
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beauty of his countenance, and the inspira- 
tion of his attitude, produced a moment's 
silence among friends and enemies : before 
either party could recover from their stupor, 
a sudden hurricane blew down from the 
mountains, tearing the great trees in its 
passage, and it set full in the faces of the 
army of Arbogastus. They could not keep 
their eyes open ; they could not stand up- 
right ; a panic seized them ; instantly con- 
fusion spread through their ranks. With 
one united acclamation, the army of Theo- 
dosius cried out that " Oi^eat was the God 
of the Christians;^* and thus shouting, 
they returned in redoubled ardour to the 
charge ; they conquered. 

This, then, the greatest of all the vic- 
tories of Theodosius, was evidently due to 
a special Providence ; and no wonder, if we 
suppose that the " Scorner of the worW 
was in the Christian camp, and doubtless 
at that very moment offering up the 
prayers of his immaculate heart to the 
God of Battles. For wonderfiil was St. 
Alexis ! 

The hypothesis which we have thus, on 
the best historical grounds, adventured, 
will afford the means of solving another 
difficulty, adverted to by Tillemont. That 
historian, in his Mon. Eccles. tome x. 
p. 666, tells us, that some have believed that 
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our Saint lived at Constantinople; while 
another legend represents St. John Caly- 
bita and him as one and the same person. 
Now, if our supposition be correct, St. 
Alexis wds in fact bom at the Byzantine 
capital, and even lived there till his fif- 
teenth or sixteenth year, at the least. This 
may easily have originated an illusion 
which, though Pinius clearly proves its 
unfounded nature, would remain, in any 
other hypothesis, both perplexing and un- 
accountable. 

On the other hand, we confess there are 
difficulties in one portion of our hypothesis; 
we mean in the supposition that the Saint 
was present, in person, at the battle of the 
Alps. That he was present in spirit, and 
praying for Theodosius at the time it was 
fought, is perfectly certain; since all who 
hope to gain indulgences pray, at the ado- 
rable table, for the peace of God's Church, 
and invoke a blessing, especially in danger, 
on the princes of their time. And for the 
pious monarch who was then devoting his 
power and his life to the protection of 
Christianity, as well against sanguinary 
and pagan foes with arms in their hands, 
as against the subtle disseminators of false 
doctrine, — and who, before setting out on 
this particular expedition, had emphatically 
besought the prayers of the holy and the 
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righteous, all over the Church; for this 
great prince, the temporal pillar of Chris- 
tianity, supplications, earnest and fervent, 
were ascending, not only at Edessa, where 
our Saint may then have been, but even in 
the more distant solitudes of the eremitical 
Thebais. 

All that we care to prove is this : — ^that 
St. Alexis must, at the very least, have 
been fifteen or sixteen years of age at the 
epoch of that most memorable conflict; 
and as it appears extremely probable that 
Euphemian and Aglais accompanied Theo- 
dosius on this, instead of having done 
so on a former, occasion; the young 
Alexis would of course have attended his 
idolizing parents ; and been present at the 
engagement. But to dismiss this more 
arid, this less interesting question, we will, 
in two words, state our meaning. That 
St. Alexis was then living, and had then 
attained at least the age mentioned, we 
hold to be indisputable ; that he was then 
older, and that Euphemian and Aglais had 
come to Rome in one of the earlier expedi- 
tions of Theodosius, is possible. Indeed, 
much colourable evidence can be produced 
to support this latter view ; and we even 
admit that, if we suppose the Saint to have 
been at the time mentioned, only sixteen^ 
we must reject one of two very popular and 
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current beliefs among the learned ; the first 
is, that it was Pope Innocent I., and not 
his successor, who solemnized the obse- 
quies of this "man of God,"' as all the 
Greek hagiologists, with peculiar emphasis, 
designate our heroic patrician; the other, 
that it was eighteen years, and not a 
shorter period, which he spent at Edessa, 
and eighteen years, and not a shorter pe^ 
riod, that he subsequently spent at Rome. 
For our own part, we are disposed to sur- 
mise, that his sojourn at Edessa, and then 
his sojourn at Rome, and, in fact, that his 
whole life, were shorter than these tradi- 
tions represent. If he spent ten years at 
Edessa, and then eleven years at Rome, 
he might have died in 416, under Pope In- 
nocent I., and yet been present during his 
sixteenth year, at the great battle of the 
Frigidus. This hypothesis would repre- 
sent the saint as having lived exactly 
thirty-six years, and would reconcile all 
the more important accounts. 

Before proceeding with our narrative, 
which, we trust, will be foimd of great in- 
terest and of deep edification, we will refer 
our more learned readers to Baronius, who 
increases the perplexity which we have 
sifted, by mentioning Aglais as early as the 
year 305, {num. 13,) and to Severanus, 
page 369. We also would refer them to 
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the Arabic account of the Saint, which 
confines itself to his appearance at Edessa, 
and to Finins, the learned Jesuit Bol- 
landist. Act. Sand, tome iv. Du Mou^ 
lin's editia/i, (Antwerp:) as well as to the 
anonymous Grreek biographer, who wrote 
the Saint's life with great eloquence in the 
tenth century. Nerinio may also be con- 
sulted with advantage, — de templo et 
coenobio Sanctorum Bonifacii et Alexii, 
4 to., Romce, 1752. St Joseph, commonly 
called the younger, and St. Adalbert, 
bishop of Prague and martyr, together with 
Assemani, and a countless host of other 
writers, treat also of Saint Alexis. Paul 
de Barry, the Jesuit, published a life of 
the Saint, at Avignon, in 1661. We shall 
have occasion to refer to many other autho- 
rities as we proceed. 

In the conflict of evidence about lesser 
points of our history, (for about greater no 
discrepancy whatever exists,) we have done 
our best to reconcile seeming contradic- 
tions, to solve difficulties, and to elicit 
truth. Leaving, therefore, this question of 
dates and periods, in which, as it is evi- 
dent, a slight obscurity prevails, to the 
indulgence and the discrimination of the 
public, we will proceed now to those events 
over which no darkness hangs; but which 
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the light of perpetual remembrance and 
of imperishable glory makes most highly- 
resplendent. 



CHAPTER IL 

LIFE AND DEATH OF THE PATRICIAN. 

It is remarkable that children of prayer, 
who have been bom of sterile mothers, by 
some prodigy of divine favour, have almost 
invariably been reserved by the Almighty 
to Himself, as his own more especial pro- 
perty. They have, indeed, furnished the 
calendar of the Church, with its most won- 
derful and heroic names. St. John the 
Baptist is only the first of a long list of 
such, who will be easily recalled to the 
minds of those versed in hagiological his- 
tory. Even in that less remarkable case of 
a mother who is in danger of death in her 
confinement, and who, at the least, fears 
that her child will not be bom aUve, and 
then tums her eyes towards the Father of 
all spirits, and offers up a firm and holy 
purpose to devote her offspring, in a pecu- 
liar and especial manner to His love and 
service, if He will deign to grant health 
and safety to her sick room ; even in that 
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case, wonderful iand sacred events have 
signalized the future life of the infant, 
whom God was pleased to rescue from au 
unbaptized grave. 

Such was pre-eminently the lot of Alexis 
Savelli. His childhood was not merely 
pious, not merely holy, it was mysterious, 
it was rapt, it was heroic, it was divine. 
His parents had always been charitable, but 
he was charity itself; a prodigy of love to 
the poor and the afflicted, an angel of help, 
invisible perhaps to the rich, but present and 
never otherwise than present to the needy. 
He looked on those who accepted alms 
from him as his benefactors. He gave all 
he had, and then he placed his friends 
under contribution. Meantime, the life he 
passed, when unoccupied in the offices of 
charity, was a strange thing to see. 

Alexis was handsome, with an eye of 
fire, and a most noble countenance. His 
person was fine, and his manners not 
merely graceful but princely. When he 
was addressed, his answers were no less 
intelligent than urbane ; but he asked few 
questions, and courted few discussions. 
He was entirely free from the levity and 
inquisitiveness of his age. His counte- 
nance was composed, his deportment se- 
date ; he was one who, in this world, could 
have done great things, and had every 
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opportunity to do them. Highly bom and 
highly bred, with an interior and an exte- 
rior equally noble, with unlimited resources, 
heir to the stupendous fortunes of Euphe- 
mian, in that troubled and disordered 
scene, and during a time when the empire 
needed great men, a high and historic part 
either in court or camp, might easily have 
been played by Alexis Savelli. God seems 
to have given him all these advantages, 
part of them in his own incomparable quali- 
ties of both mind and body, part of them 
in his equally incomparable accessories of 
station and position, merely in order to 
show the power of His grace, and all that 
that grace could induce a Christian to 
forego. Hb who had been transfigured on 
Mount Thabor, reserved Alexis to Him- 
self. 

When Alexis was not occupied in some 
office of charity or some act of devotion, 
he remained in deep thought, plunged in 
spiritual meditations. He seems to have 
had the habit of answering wisely and 
readily when he was accosted, but . not 
often to have originated or volunteered 
conversation. Even already, he probably 
enjoyed what the mystic writers describe 
as the sublimest of all prayer, and the most 
perfect spiritual communion which the soul 
can obtain with God in this life, and which 
3 
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those writers term *^ the prayer of con- 
templation and of quiet.'' 

How these mysterious habits of abstrac- 
tion would end, began to perplex Aglais. 
She was a pious and excellent woman, and 
had always desired to see her son filled 
with a religious spirit, but now he was too 
religious even for her tastes; and she 
determined that she would endeavour to 
render him more sensible of the pleasures 
of the world, and of the' ordinary sentiments 
of humanity. This determination could 
not have proceeded from impiety or world- 
liness. Aglais, according to Severanus, (p. 
369,) had given a noble and durable proof 
of her zeal for religion ; that writer informs 
us that she was the foundress of the great 
church of St. Boniface on the Aventine 
Hill, and all historians agree that she was 
a charitable, excellent woman. But she 
could not understand the habits of her son, 
she could not see how peculiarly God was 
reserving that child of miracle to Himself, 
and how invulnerably the youth's soul was 
clad, as in an armour of proof against all 
sublunary things. 

In piursuance of her design, Aglais, who 
naturally bore sway in Roman fashion, 
sought to interest her son in the splendid 
amusements so accessible to his station. 

She carried him to parties and to page- 
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ants, to the circus and the theatres, to 
dances and to masquerades. She sur- 
rounded him with the flower of the youth 
of Rome, full as they were of gaiety and 
not wholly free perhaps from dissipation; 
and she introduced him to the most fasci- 
nating women of her acquaintance. She 
took him to the levees of the Emperor, and 
paraded him with all a mother^s pride and 
fondness, through the festive splendours of 
the court. Her husband Euphemian, pre- 
sented Alexis to the great men of the day. 
Senators, Generals, and Statesmen. 

StiU the divine youth remained wholly 
unchanged; ever elegant, ever self-pos- 
sessed, but ever grave and ever recollected , 
too. What this meant, was most perplex- 
ing to Aglais and to Euphemian. 

At length an idea occurred to them^ 
which they hoped would serve their pur- 
pose ; they resolved to try what love could 
do. Of course, the love with which they 
wished to see their son transformed, was 
such as virtue would dictate, and such as 
religion should pubUcly and joyfully sanc^ 
tion by her holy rites. 

With this design, they took many mea- 
sures in the bright world their eminence and 
fjEishion commanded, to bring their son into 
intimacy with some of those beautiftd and 
virtuous maidens, in whom Home has al- 
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ways been rich. The noblest youths would 
have joyfully espoused the least of these ; 
the proudest of the latter would never- 
theless have deemed herself too highly 
honoured by becoming the bride of Alexis. 
It was all in vain — the cold bright eye of 
the saint beheld every worldly charm with 
equal indiflFerence. He was reserved not 
only for the commandments, but the coun- 
sels. He who was transfigured on Mount 
Thabor, kept Alexis to Himself. 
. Still Euphemian and Aglais would not 
despair. Rome contained nothing good 
enough for their son, and they accordingly 
determined to send seekers all over the 
known world, for some maiden who should 
unite in herself the perfections that might 
entitle her to become the wife of the incom- 
parable heir of an illustrious and puissant 
house; a maiden who should be allowed to 
be beautiful even among the beautiful, and 
whose smile should be like the star-hght ; 
who should be virtuous even among those 
conspicuous for virtue; who should be 
skilled in all accomphshments, endowed 
with all talents, of boundless wealth, and 
of some more than merely noble race. 

After travels which the fictions of Ara- 
bian literature hardly parallel in point of 
romance, and which nevertheless are really 
true, the Ambassadors of Aglais and !Eu- 
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phemian at length reached Constantinople 
dissatisfied with their search. In that great 
capital, however, a lady such as poets have 
never pictured to their readers nor to them- 
selves, arrested and dazzled their atten- 
tion. 

Pursuing their inquiries, they found her 
as they imagined, to be in every way suita- 
ble even to Alexis Savelli. It was not 
difficult, with their introductions and their 
knowledge of the highest circles, to obtain 
the acquaintance of the maiden's family ; 
and it was equally easy to win the consent 
of both the lady and her parents to an 
alliance with the illustrious house of Eu- 
phemian, whose splendours and the splen- 
dours of whose father, Constantinople well 
remembered. The lady's name was Ma- 
rina. 

** Alexis,'' said they to her, '* possesses 
qualities worthy even of your own high 
merits, his mind and his person are on a 
level." She already loved him in anticipar 
tion. 

Splendid was the attendance with which 
Marina and the ambassadors, whose travels 
were thus happily closed, proceeded to 
Rome; and even that imperial city was 
, thrown into excitement and festive pertur- 
bation, by the gorgeous arrival of this 
queen-Uke maiden. 
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The palace of Savelli was lit up to receive 
the bride; the principal personages then 
living were invited to the banquets, which 
the powerful subject for many days con- 
tinued to hold, and even the Emperor 
Honorius was among the guests. Neither 
truth nor fable can exceed the magnificence 
of those memorable festivities, which his- 
tory has not disdained to set down in em- 
phatic and eloquent descriptions. 

At length the day of the nuptials arrived, 
and Alexis, who had been during all these 
transactions, much rather passive than 
active, and who had prayed fervently that 
God might enlighten him and teach him 
what course was best, and then that He 
might strengthen him to pursue that course, 
even though it should go, in this instance, 
beyond the commandments, and reach to 
the difficulty of the counsels themselves, 
proceeded gravely with his eastern bride, 
and all the rank and beauty of Rome, to 
that great church on the Aventine Hill, 
which his mother had built under the invo- 
cation of St. Boniface, and in which his 
own bones, enshrined in silver and in 
jewels, were destined to lie hereafter under 
the high altar. 

Alexis revolved solemn thoughts. Under 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
(as many subsequent miracles have satis- 
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factorily proved,) he was about to adopt in 
the most wonderful manner that the world 
had yet witnessed, the advice given in the 
Gospel to the young man who asked the 
Redeemer how he should be perfect, and to 
leave to the admiration and edification, 
rather than to the imitation of posterity, a 
atupendous and unparalleled monument of 
co-operation with the strength, indeed with 
the omnipotence, of divine grace. His 
bride, be it remembered, showed herself to 
be devotedly attached to him. 

After the nuptial benediction, which was 
pronounced by some high dignitary in the 
Church, if not by the Pope himself, the 
assembly returned to the palace of Savelli, 
and spent the day in indescribable pomp 
and revelry. 

At night Marina was conducted to her 
bridal chamber, and Euphemian said to 
Alexis, 

"Come, my son, let me now show you to 
the wedding-room/* 

Alexis arose, and followed his feither in 
silence. 

When they came into the presence of 
Marina and her attendants, the bridegroom 
stepped forward, and taking a ring off his 
finger, put it on that of Marina, and spoke 
to her, amid the wonder and admiration of 
the bystanders, with strange and touching 
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eloquence concerning the evangelical coun- 
sels, and the instructions given in the 
Gospel to the young man who would be 
perfect. He even hinted that he felt im- 
pelled by the unmistakeable voice of the 
Holy Spirit Himself to aim at that perfec- 
tion ; he reminded her that he who aimed 
at it was to abandon father, and mother, 
and wife, and home, and to sell all he had, 
and to give it to the poor, and to take up 
his cross, and to follow Christ. He, at 
length, concluded a most extraordinary and 
impressive discourse by saying, 

" Take that ring, my betrothed, and keep 
it till you and I meet again. '* 

He then retired; and no one was present 
who was not too much amazed, affected, 
and overpowered, to follow him, or even to 
move. 

But when a considerable time had elaps- 
ed, and Alexis reappeared not, they began 
at first to wonder, and then to fear. 

Meantime, the Saint went aboard a ves- 
sel bound for Holy Land ; and reached the 
country where the Lord redeemed mankind 
by death, — " His death, — His death on the 
cross. '^ Thus Alexis, not content with 
giving up fame, and power, and wealth, 
gave up the sweetness of the bridal time — 
his bride so perfect, their resources so en- 
joyable — everything that the heart of man 
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holds dear. The life of this child of mira- 
cle is more wonderful even than his birth 
itself. 

His travels were soon ended. 

When he arrived at Edessa in Syria, he 
visited a Christian Church, raised under 
the invocation of the Most Blessed Mother 
of God. There he seems to have found his 
home. He gave his rich dress to a poor 
man, and attired himself in the meanest 
and most wretched clothes. 

For ten years (some authorities say 
eighteen) he remained in the neighbourhood 
of that church, spending most of his time on 
his knees in the porch of it, for his humility 
kept him afar off, Uke the publican, and 
living on a portion of the alms which chari- 
table persons bestowed as they passed upon 
the obscure and unknown devotee. We 
say that he lived on a portion of these alms 
— ^for, even in that situation, he could not 
forego his former habits; and, reserving 
barely enough to support his existence, he 
distributed the rest to beggars. He ate 
meat only once a week. His health, with- 
out departing, gradually waned; and the 
purple light of youth quite faded from his 
countenance. On all Sundays he left the 
porch, and approached the adorable table. 

Such was now the position of the brilliant 
Alexis Savelli — ^the glory of his family, the 
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pride of the imperial city of the West. 
Such was the position of one for whom all 
Rome was mourning ; for whom his noble 
parents wept night and day; and whom the 
loveliest of women still pined and yearned 
to call her husband. The child of miracle 
had already become a vessel of election. 
Few there are who would have given up 
even a wretched lot — a garret, and a crust 
of bread, with the smiles of a home, how- 
ever mean, to secure this perfect union with 
God in an undisturbed and perpetual self- 
immolation! The promise that he that 
loves his hfe shall lose it, and that he that 
loses it for the sake of Christ shall find it, 
is no doubt susceptible of a modified appli- 
cation, according to the relative strength 
of various characters, and the inscrutable 
designs of Divine Providence Itself. 

We are not all called to an equal degree 
of perfection. Even among the saints, St. 
Alexis is perhaps the most astonishing in 
his complete and consummate heroism ; a 
heroism intended more to inspire us with a 
proper awe of the adorable power of the 
Being whose grace can achieve such prodi- 
gies, than to serve as a model to weaker 
persons, uncalled to so exceptional and 
stupendous a sanctity. For, it is remarka- 
ble that, of every species of wonder, there 
is some one example, even if there never 
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should be a second, in sacred history. 
Thus, the omnipotence of God is forced on 
our reflections, no matter what particular 
virtue we may contemplate ; and the natu- 
ral moral of the whole story is simply this, 
— Ought we not to be ashamed to do so 
little, when examples are before us of so 
much ? 

With regard to the son of Euphemian, 
one word will be enough to illustrate the 
sublimity of his virtue. Holy Job is justly 
considered a prodigy of almost incredible, 
nay, of almost inconceivable resignation: 
but then his calamities fell on him against 
his will ; he sought them not. 

The miseries of St. Alexis, on the con- 
trary, were such as he of his own accord 
embraced, in order, as it is written, to take 
up his cross, and follow the Redeemer ; he 
courted and invited sufferings; he would 
not wear chaplets of flowers, since the 
Saviour of the world had worn a crown of 
thorns; he would join his anguish to the 
passion of his God ; and looked upon the 
cause as rather his own, than that of the 
merciful and adorable Being who had 
espoused it. 

And, in all fairness and right reason, it 
must be admitted, that it is a base thing to 
let another suffer for your sake, and to sub- 
mit to no suffering yourself: this would be 
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base, even were that other the meanest of 
human bemgs — nay, even were it but a 
brave dog, it would still be most base. 
When, therefore, you reflect that it is God 
Himself of whom this fact stands true — He 
from whom all beauty and nobleness come 
as from their fountain, and in whose hands 
we have all been even as the clay is in the 
hands of the potter, whatever eflfect the 
thought may have on you or me, Alexis 
Savelli at least felt it deeply. 

But it is time to resume our history. 

When, in the palace of Euphemian, days, 
weeks, and months passed, and no son re- 
turned, and no tidings of him were even 
obtained, the father and the mother sum- 
moned their most trusty dependants, and 
supplying them with money, sent them all 
over the known world in difl«reut direc- 
tions to search for the lost child. 

Years passed, and every country in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, likely to have 
been visited by Alexis, was examined and 
ransacked by the messengers of the be- 
reaved and distracted parents. All inqui- 
ries proved fruitless. The messengers 
passed through Edessa, and even saw, 
without recognising him, the object of their 
anxious search. most singular and 
memorable meeting ! It never once entered 
their heads that the poor and paUid devotee 
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who knelt in the porch of our Lady's 
Church, in that distant Syrian city, could 
be the brilliant, the all-accomplished youth 
who, in the dawn of his life, had graced 
the revels and trod the halls of many a 
Roman palace. 

Not so Alexis. He well knew and well 
remembered the servants of his father ; to 
many a bright scene had they attended his 
equipage. 

As they passed through the porch of the 
church, they gave the poor man some 
alms. 

''I thank thee,'' my God," said he, 
"that this also I have tasted — my own 
menials have given me alms ! Blessed for 
ever be thy name, God of Israel !" 

Never, surely, was there a truer " scomer 
of the world" than this wonderfiil saint ! 

The messengers passed on; and, blind to 
the strange and romantic meeting which 
they had obtained, took their sorrowful 
and disappointed way to Rome. 

When the last hope of Euphemian and 
Aglais was thus quenched, they rent their 
garments, and it was a distressing thing to 
see the excess of their affliction. 

" my noble and peerless son ! " ex- 
claimed the broken-hearted father, " where 
are you, and what has become of you? 
Hope of my eyes, come back to me." 
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"0 God ! '' said Aglais, " Thou didst 
grant me this son in a special and wonder- 
ful manner. Hast Thou forgotten thy own 
mercy to me ? and didst Thou let me taste 

^ the joy of his presence, merely that I might 

the more keenly feel the anguish of my be- 
reavement ? Woe ! woe ! woe unto me ! 
woe mito Aglais V^ 

But the sorrow of the bride was deeper 
than any words can tell. • 

» '' Mother/' said she to Aglais, " I will 

never quit this roof, and I will never wed 
another man. With you will I spend the 
remainder of my days, and be faithful as 
the turtle of the wilderness to the memory 
of my betrothed.*^ 
Alexis was not unaware of this griefc 

^ The sight of his father's servants was easily 

understood. To have given up all earthly 
joys for himself was wonderful; but the joy 
of imparting joy — could he give up that 
also ? That must have been harder than 
anything else to a heart of sensibility. 
Often he must have figured to himself the 
rapturous joy which his return home would 
diflfiise, not only throughout his father's 
palace, but all over Kome and the civilized 
world. And he might taste all his early 
happiness again, with ten-fold zest. How 
great ist the joy of imparting joy ! but o£ 
imparting it to a father, to a mother, to a 
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betrothed, to one's whole kindred, to one's \ 

entire country — this is indeed beyond all 
else that can be termed happiness on our 
side of death. 

And this also the ^'scorner of the world'* 
denied to himself. , 

When, proof against the weariness of a 
most monotonous life, Alexis had passed 
either ten years, as we surmise, or eighteen, 
as some accounts relate, in the porch of the 
church at Edessa, a strange event made 
him leave the place where he might other- 
wise have died. 

It was a Festival, and, we believe, a 
Festival of the most Blessed Virgin; the 
congregation crowded the sacred building, 
the priests were in the sanctuary, and the 
service was about to open. Suddenly, every 
ear was arrested by the sound of an un- 
earthly voice pronouncing these words : 

" Tell the man of God to enter .'" 

With a common impulse the priests went 
to the doors of the church, and, seeing no 
one but Alexis, returned to the sanctuary, 
and one of them said to the people : 

'" We have looked outside the doors, and 
there is no one near save the poor beggar, 
who remains always stationed in the 
porch.'* 

Again the unearthly voice rang through 
the holy precincts : 
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" Tell him to enter God^s house, for he 
is the man of God." 

After this extraordinary manifestation of 
the divine complacency in Alexis, he was 
so beset with homage and veneration, that, 
once more, he determined to resort to that 
plan of flight, which his humility had for- 
merly induced him to adopt in order to 
escape from worldly, as it now urged him in 
order to escape from spiritual, honours. 

Taking his staff in his hand, the \^onder- 
ful pilgrim, who was endowed with such 
contempt for this fleeting world, turned his 
back upon Edessa. 

His first intention was to go to Tarsus, 
where there was a church under the invo- 
cation of St. Paul, for which he felt a pecu- 
liar respect. But Providence decreed it 
otherwise: the vessel in which he embarked 
was carried to Italy, and landed Alexis 
Savelli at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
almost on the quays of Rome itself. As 
he was proceeding through the streets, his 
progress was checked by a crowd; and, 
looking up, he beheld a most magnificent 
cavalcade, escorting some nobleman of the 
greater order from the palace of the empe- 
ror, where the powerful vassal had probably 
been attending the council, or perhaps 
enjoying an audience with the monarch. 
This lofty personage, round whom swept so 
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splendid an escort, was, as Alexis per- 
ceived, no other than his father, Euphe- 
mian. He was on foot. Going up to him, 
Alexis said, 

" My lord, I am a pilgrim, and, at this 
day, poor. Let me go to your palace, and 
have shelter, and live under your roof: and 
I will pray God to bless you for ever." 

Euphemian looked upon his son, without 
knowing the once blooming and graceful 
Alexis; for the man of God was sadly 
altered, travel-stained, feeble, and worn. 
But Alexis kept his eyes fixed on his father, 
whom he remembered as if it was but yes- 
terday that he had left behind him so much 
festivity, and all the mirth and joy of his 
memorable nuptials, to wander forth in 
darkness, cold, and destitution. Alexis 
thought of that time, he well remembered 
his father, and he found it a hard task to 
keep his tears from flowing. 

" As God lives," so said Euphemian, 
strangely moved, he knew not why, and 
gazing at the lineaments of his son ; '^ as 
God lives, you shall dwell under my roof 
for whatever space of time shall seem good 
to yourself. Which of my slaves will take 
charge of this poor pilgrim, and serve him 
with food under my roof? I will give that 
slave his freedom." 

4 
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And he manumitted one of his slaves, 
and gave him the charge of Alexis. 

And Alexis went and dwelt under the 
roof of Euphemian as a beggar and a 
stranger for eleven, and some historians say 
for eighteen, years ; and every day he saw his 
father, and his mother, and his lovely bride 
Marina, passing him by, all wearing mourn- 
ing for the long-lost Alexis ; and the tears 
would start into his eyes, and he would look 
up towards heaven, and bear all for God's 
sake. At a distance, his sacrifice had 
been, we think, far greater in its voluntary 
heroism than even that of holy Job ; yet 
at a distance it was less difficult, at least, 
to make it. 

The difficulty was to make it now ; now, 
when every day he beheld father, and mother, 
and bride pass his miserable pallet, under 
the great staircase of the hall — now, when 
a word could have saved him from all that 
horrible anguish, and he would not speak it 
— noWy when a word could have restored 
him to all his former joys, and he would 
not say it ! Surely, no persecutor of the 
martyrs was ever so ingenious in torturing 
his heroic victims, as this sublime saint in 
torturing himself. Some saints have mor- 
tified their bodies with hair-shirts and dis- 
cipUnes : Alexis, not content with macera- 
ting his body, macerated his pure soul 
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also — ^his mind wore a hair-shirt, and his 
heart felt the discipUne. 

So simple was he in his habits, so primi- 
tive in his devotions, that Euphemian's 
pampered menials, who were, like yours, 
full of the mammon- worshipping spirit of a 
luxurious and corrupted age, and who un- 
derstood not the ignominy of the cross, 
jeered at him, and covered him with indig- 
nities and perpetual derision. The man of 
God, who, out of the alms which Euphemian 
allowed him, gave all to beggars, except 
what barely served to keep him alive, and 
who passed his time in fasts, vigils, prayers, 
mortifications, and the ecstacies of mystic 
contemplation, was the source of malicious 
amusement to his own unconscious menials. 
One word could have changed the scene, 
and yet he would not speak it ; one word 
could have elevated him to the most envied 
position that a mortal perhaps ever held — 
royal, without the cares of royalty ; one word 
could have raised him out of this perturbed 
tomb in which he was buried; one word 
could have restored to him father, mother, 
bride — and such a father, such a mother, 
such a bride ; yet he would not speak that 
word ! And this was not merely a single 
transport of heroism, to which circum- 
stances might have stimulated him — not 
merely the noble frenzy of an hour, but it 
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was the life of days and of weeks and of 
months, of eleven weary and overwhelming 
years. Who ever deserved so perfectly as 
the inspired Alexis Savelli the title which 
the Church has especially given to him, of 
*' Scomer of the world ?'' 

Thus, having resigned all temporal 
things, he is peculiarly and pre-eminently 
the Saint to whom we should turn in tem- 
poral afflictions. What he lost in this 
world for Christ's sake, he has, according 
to the Gospel, found a hundred-fold in the 
other ; and if the prayers of any saint can 
avail to obtain for us the blessings of health, 
wealth, and prosperity, a happy home, and 
a bright life in this sublunary world, it is, 
and it must be, his, who renounced them 
all. 

This is the beautiful doctrine of the holy 
writers, as well as the plain conclusion of 
right reason itself. If a saint has resigned 
a crown for the sake of God, then God owes 
him, as it were, a crown to be disposed of. 
If a saint has resigned the happiness of 
married life for God's sake, what saint 
could have a more eloquent claim to be 
heard by the Almighty than he, when im- 
ploring the same happiness for some poor 
mortal ? 

If a saint has resigned life itself for the 
sake of God, who could, more persuasively 
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than he can, address the throne of Eternal 
Pity on behalf of the life of a sinner on 
earth ? Can he not say, " Permit me, O 
Lord, to carry to this poor creature the life 
which I kept not for myself?^' 

If a saint have resigned any particular 
blessings, what saint could be a more appro- 
priate distributor of those very blessings 
on the part of the adorable Giver of all 
things? 

None, surely. 

And, pray, what temporal blessing was 
it that Saint Alexis did not resign? What 
temporal blessing is it, therefore, that we 
may not rationally hope from the prayers 
of the illustrious ** Scorner of the world f 

The pontificate of Innocent I. was now 
approaching its close, and so was the empire 
of the West. Alaric had ravaged the so- 
thought impregnable city. The times of 
Genzeric, Odoacer, and Theodoric were 
approaching. Attila's terrible footsteps 
were heard in the distance. The then 
youthful Belisarius was acquiring, against 
the arms of Persia, that military skill and 
that use of his genius which were destined, 
later, to bring a transitory gleam of splen- 
dour into the fast-deepening night of the 
great Italian dynasty. 

Many heresies contributed to the disor- 
ders of the age. 
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Arianism was not yet extinct ; the great 
St. Augustin, however, had ah-eady raised 
the voice of his imperishable eloquence, 
and put forth the arguments of his profound, 
ardent, and most penetrating genius. 

Eutychyianism, with its ^' one nature/^ 
and Nestorianism, with its " two persons,^* 
had just sprung into existence. On the 
other hand, many great and holy doctors 
and preachers then flourished, whom the 
Church has since canonized and held up to 
the veneration of the faithful. The princi- 
pal of those were the renowned St. Flavian, 
bishop of Antioch, whose eloquence had 
prevailed over the violence of Theodosius 
on a memorable occasion ; St. John Chry- 
sostom, patriarch of Constantinople, the 
accents of whose golden tongue will never 
die out of the ears of mankind ; St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, St. Basil, St. Cyril, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, Pru- 
dentius. Many others of lesser note, but 
highly distinguished, lived and flourished. 

On the opposite side, the last pagan 
writers and orators of any eminence whom 
.Europe was destined to produce, were then 
alive. Vegetius, Symmachus, Aurelius 
Victor, Claudian, Themistius, Avienus, 
Ausonius, were most remarkable and able 
nien, with great variety of talents. 

Such was the state of Europe when 
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Alexis Savelli, not the least of the saints of 
God, and who, by flying from all honour, 
was laying up for himself an eternal weight 
of glory, not only in the next world, but 
even in this — a glory as bright and as dura- 
ble as that of the golden-mouthed patriarch 
of Constantinople, or the eagle-minded 
bishop of Hippo, or the lion-hearted 
monarch who had lately breathed out his 
memorable life in the arms of St. Ambrose ; 
Alexis Savelli, who, by flying from honour, 
has been crowned with a more enduring 
halo of remembrance, than others have 
attained by seeking it, was now dying. 

Under the great staircase in ,the hall of 
Euphemian^s palace, he had passed eleven, 
or eighteen, years in the extraordinary 
manner we have related. But his self- 
imposed trials were at length drawing to 
their everlasting respite and very great 
reward. 

Feeling his strength departing, he asked 
for writing materials : and then, under the 
inspiration of a Divine monitor, he comme- 
morated all the adventures that had befallen 
him since quitting the palace of his father 
on that wedding night ; and, in fine, told 
the whole tenor of his acts and life. It was 
not the will of God, nor did it seem fitting 
in itself, that this miraculous instance of 
the Divine grace should be wholly lost to 
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the knowledge of mankind, or that it 
should be supposed that Alexis had perhaps 
met with some accident, and died an un- 
provided death, many a year ago. Not so ; 
the history of that amazing career, which, 
at least to such an extent, never was ad- 
ventured before, and has never been copied 
since, was calculated to afford deep edifica- 
tion, and inspire awful sentiments of re- 
ligious faith and adoration throughout* the 
ages of futurity. 

Alexis, at length, would avow himself. 
But the avowal could now avail him no- 
thing in this life. It was too late for human 
purposes. He was dying. He should 
never hear* his praises, never enjoy any- 
thing that the world contains. * He called 
for writing materials; and had just finished 
the strange memoir, when his strength 
failed him. He raised his streaming eyes 
towards heaven in one long and fervent 
gaze, and then, holding the memoir in his 
hand, and covering his face with a cloak, 
fell backwards, and died. 

At that moment a great voice was heard 
in the churches of Rome, saying : 

" Come to me all you that labour and 
are heavily burthened, and I will refresh 
you.'^ 

And then the same preternatural tones 
added : 
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^^ Seek for the man of God who has just 
died in the paUice of JEuphemian. Inter 
him with solemn rites/' 

On hearing this mysterious command, a 
great body of the ecclesiastics assembled 
together; and it chanced that Honorius, 
the emperor, enquired, and was told, the 
occasion of the unusual excitemeut which 
seemed to prevail in the streets. A pro- 
cession of ecclesiastics immediately re- 
paired to the Savelli Palatium, and the 
emperor accompanied them. If we may 
believe the anonymous Greek biographer, a 
still greater dignitary was also present, for 
Pope Innocent himself heade4 the pro- 
cession. On arriving at the palace gates, 
they astonished and alarmed the servants 
of the great Baron of Aventine, who were 
unable to guess the meaning of so extraor- 
dinary an intrusion. 

. The first question asked was, whether 
any one had just died under that roof. The 
servants, in much amazement, replied, that 
no one of any importance had died there ; 
but that the poor devotee, who used to pass 
his time under the great staircase, might, 
in fact, have breathed his last the same 
morning; he had not been seen to move 
for some time, said they. 

"We have heard an unearthly voice in 
the churches/* said one of the ecclesiastics. 
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and, in all probabilitj^ this speaker was 
Innocent the First; '"a voice which has 
commanded us to seek out and inter that 
person with solemn rites, for that he is a 
' Man of God/ Lead us to the body/' 

Amid a profound silence, some of the 
servants conducted the procession to the 
pallet of Alexis, while others flew to apprize 
Euphemian and Aglais of the extraordi- 
nary proceedings which had occurred, and 
to tell them that, seemingly, the pilgrim 
whom they had so long harboured was 
some great saint, who had just entered the 
kingdom of heaven. With Euphemian and 
Aglais, at that moment, there chanced to 
be Marina. They all three arose, with an 
excitement which they could not explain to 
themselves, and ran down stairs to the 
great hall, where they were witnesses of 
what followed. Every one made room for 
the lord of the house, excepting the Pontiff 
Innocent, the Emperor Honorius, Ethio 
the chief secretary, and one or two of the 
oldest cardinals, who remained around the 
pallet. 

Innocent, after contemplating the pallet 
for a few moments, removed the cloak 
which covered the features of Alexis, and 
beheld the saint's countenance shining like 
a lamp, or like the face of an angel of God, 
to borrow the expressions of the Greek 
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biographer. This prodigy was witnessed 
by all present, who seem to have been col- 
lected in that large number by Divine Pro- 
vidence, as if to bear effectual testimony to 
the wonders that were to be revealed. 

It was at this point that the emperor 
noticed the paper which the dead man's 
hand clasped, and, stooping down, he 
attempted to withdraw it ; but not with all 
his strength could he unclasp the hand of 
the, departed. 

Hereabouts, some one remarked that the 
pilgrim had been occupied in writing on 
that paper just before he died. 

Again Honorius tried to remove it, but 
in vain. 

Innocent the First then stepped forward, 
and said in a voice of the deepest emotion, 

'* Man of God, in His name, I, chief 
bishop of His Church and successor of 
Peter, bid thee deliver up to me that 
paper.*' 

Stooping down, the pontiff withdrew the 
document from the hand, which gently 
opened. 

A great awe now fell on the hearts of the 
beholders, who were already become very 
numerous. For the sight of the procession, 
which had moved in so unexampled a man- 
ner to Euphemian's palace, and which was 
accompanied by the emperor, and headed 
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by the pope, together with certain strange 
rumours of marvels that had happened in 
the churches, had already roused all Rome ; 
and an innumerable multitude were collect- 
ed outside the gates of the palace. 

Meantime, Innocent gave the paper to 
Ethio, the chief secretary, to read aloud ; 
and those around listened in breathless 
silence. 

All the events we have detailed were, in 
that narrative, simply set down : but with 
such force did the story move the hearts of 
the bystanders, that the voice of the secre- 
tary, as he came towards the conclusion, 
. was nearly drowned by the loud and impas- 
sioned sobs which arose on all sides. 

*' I am that Alexis Savelli !'^ 

Those words were enough. 

But who shall tell the feelings of Euphe- 
mian, of Aglais, and of Marina? whose 
persevering prayers were now heard at 
length, and who were allowed to behold 
Alexis once more, and to behold him, 
though in death, a saint, glorified by the 
visible miracles of the Most High. 

The father cried out : 

"I always hoped to hear your voice 
again, my son; and now I see you lying on 
a miserable pallet, and you answer me not ! 
Was it, then, you, Alexis ? was it indeed 
you?" 
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And, with these words, Euphemian 
swooned. 

Aglais pushed her way wildly through 
the attendants, and even through the eccle- 
siastics, like a lioness from whom they wish 
to tear her cubs ; and, rending her clothes, 
she exclaimed : 

" Let me see my child, — the child whom 
I have borne, — and whom I have fed with 
my milk ! O ! Alexis, could you then see 
me every day, and not once throw your 
arms round a mother's neck !'* 

And Marina, — who excited not less sym- 
pathy by the violence of her affliction, — 
tore her beautiful tresses, and exclaimed in 
a heart-rending voice : — 

"I am a widow, and I never was a 
bride ! My youth is wasted ! — my mirror 
is broken ! — ^perished is my hope !** 

It was a scene of wild and distracting 
emotion, which, however, soon gave place 
to christian joy and jubilation. 

They bore the body out in triumph, and 
laid it on a splendid bier ; and the priests 
and bishops and cardinals, headed by Pope 
Innocent, and accompanied by the Empe- 
ror Honorius, and by all the nobles and 
grandees of Rome, conducted it along the 
streets, towards its destined resting-place, 
in the great church which Aglais had 
built. 
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But the most remarkable homage paid 
on that day to the remains of Alexis, was 
that of the poor; who learning the events 
we have detailed, and full of faith, carried 
the deaf, and the dumb, and the blind, and 
the palsied, to the bier, that by touching 
the holy remains towards which God had 
been pleased to evince his complacency, 
they might be healed of their ailments. 
And the crowd was so great, and the press 
so unmanageable, that the emperor or- 
dered purses of money to be scattered, in 
order to distract the attention of the poor, 
and obtain room to move forward with the 
body. But the expedient failed, — and, on 
that occasion, the people showed them- 
selves more eager to obtain spiritual fa- 
vours, than to gather the coinage of Ho- 
norius. This faith was amply rewarded; 
for, as Saint Joseph the younger tells us in 
his beautiful poem upon St. Alexis, and as 
all authorities indeed bear witness, many 
glorious miracles were worked that day; 
the blind saw, and the lame walked, and 
the paralytic danced, and the dumb sang 
the praises of God, and of His wonderful 
servant. Saint Alexis. And, moving for- 
ward with incredible difficulty, the proces- 
sion at length reached the church of St 
Boniface, where, to this day, the body of 
Alexis Ues under the high altar, with that 
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of him whose name is borne by the 
building. 

This was the romantic and wonderful 
life, and this the holy death, of the '' Man 
of God,'' the '' Scomer of the world.'* 



It remains to read, now, our third 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE NEW MISSION, UNDER THE INVOCATION 
OF ST. ALEXIS, FOUNDED BY THE REV. 
HARDINGE IVERS AT KENTISH TOWN. 

Before speaking of the church which 
the Rev. Hardinge Ivors is now raising in 
Kentish Town, under the invocation of 
Saint Alexis, it will be interesting as well 
as proper to give some account of the mira- 
cles which followed the death of this "Man 
of God," — to notice the chapels and 
churches which elsewhere have arisen to 
the Lord in his honour, — and to record the 
various other consequences which have 
flowed from his enrolment in the Heavenly 
Armies. 

Saint Alexis is honoured by the Greeks 
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on the 17th of March^ the National Feast 
of Ireland; a circumstance which affords 
me, as an Irishman, a more particular 
right to commemorate his history. He 
was one of those who, as they compute it, 
entered Heaven on the .same day with the 
great Saint Patrick. 

The Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Maro* 
nites, and Armenians, honour Alexis in 
their calendars; but the day set apart to 
his name in all the West, is the 17th of 
July, which was the day of his death. 
This is a great day, — suited to solemn 
acts. It was on the vigil of it, that our 
present holy and most eminent Pontiff pro- 
mulgated his memorable act of amnesty 
last year. 

In the year 1216, during the popedom of 
Honorius III., the body of St. Boniface was 
found in the church of St. Alexis, on the 
Aventine hill; and, according to the acts 
of St Alexis, in the Professed House of 
the Jesuits at Rome, that Pontiff who had 
begun to reign in the same year, placed the 
two bodies, that is to say, the body of St. 
Alexis and the body of St. Boni&ce, under 
the high altar. Afterwards, in the year 
1695, on the 16th of July, the Vigil of the 
Saint's Feast, Clement VIIL ordered 
Ottavio Paravicini, Cardinal of Alexis, (for 
the name of this great servant of God gives 
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to one of the Sacred College his title), to 
perform, a second time, the ceremony of 
collocating the precious relics, — under the 
stone of the principal altar, — in the same 
spot, or nearly so, where they had till then 
rested. A portion however of the blessed 
remains was then withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of distributing among the pious ; and 
the Roman College of the Jesuits obtained 
its share. This valuable donation was ob- 
tained by the Society of Jesus, from the 
Cardinal of Alexis, and with the Pontiff ^8 
express permission, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1595. 

Charles Bartholomew Piazza avers that 
there is a part of these holy relics in St. 
Paul's, outside the walls; another part in 
St. Nicholas^ in Carcere ; another part in 
St. Praxis^ in Montibus; and another in, 
St. Cecilia's, beyond the Tiber. 

In Nicholas Doglione's book, (de rebus 
VenetisJ an interesting fact is mentioned ; 
that in the church of St. Alexis, there is a 
chapel belonging more particularly to the 
Barons of Aventine, the family of the 
Savelli ; a chapel, that is to say, set apart 
probably for their interment, and containing 
their vaults ; and that, in this chapel, there 
is preserved the stair-step, under which 
Saint Alexis spent eighteen, or at the least, 
eleven weary and wonderful years. 
6 
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And it is well to remark, that the fame 
of this great Saint, who fled from all notice 
and honour during his life, is so widely 
extended, that many places in Spain, in 
France, and in Belgium, claim that they 
possess portions of his sacred relics. 

Amoldus Raissius, (in Hierogazophy- 
lacio Selgico, pages 45, and 453,) talks of 
the Saint's relics in Belgium, and else- 
where; and enters into some not unin- 
teresting details. 

Caesar Baronius informs us, that in the 
year 974, Benedict VII., the real successor 
of St. Peter, (as Boniface was the pre- 
tended,) gave the church of SS. Boniface 
and Alexis, to Sergius, the refugee, driven 
about that time from Damascus by the Sara- 
cens ; and Sergius converted it into a mo- 
nastery, according to the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, and died in great sanctity, within its 
walls, four years afterwards. On that spot, 
which the dust of Saints now makes so 
holy, and where Catholic piety kneels, and 
the lights of faith bum inextinguishably, 
there once stood, (so Donatus the Jesuit, 
page 252, lib. 3, and Severanus, page 369, 
record,) a temple dedicated to Hercules the 
Victorious, and to Juno; and Severanus, 
adds, supra, that the person who built 
the church that now sanctifies the Aven- 
tine hill,. was no other than that Aglais, 
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whose Story we have related, and who was 
the wife of the great Senator, Euphemian, 
and the mother of our Saint Alexis. On 
that occasion, St. Boniface^s body was 
translated from a cemetery in the Latin 
Way, where it had been discovered. 

St. Peter Damian, who died in 1072,) 
and Baronius, (page 370,) mention the sin- 
gular devotion which the Emperor, Otho 
III., had for that spot. 

It is Charles Bartholomew Piazza, in his 
Hemeralogio Romano y (July 17, page 50,) 
who gives us the account of the homage 
paid to the memory of St. Alexis, by con- 
ferring on one of the Sacred College, the 
perpetual title of Cardinal of Alexis. 

In order to stimulate still more strongly 
the devotion of the Faithful, — Plenary 
Indulgences were granted to those who 
visited, with the proper penitential disposi- 
tions, the relics of the Saint, under the 
great altar of the church which we have so 
often mentioned. 

This church, towards the close of the 
10th century, was honoured, during five 
years, by the presence of St. Adalbert, 
Bishop of Prague, and Martyr, who has 
left behind him some Homilies on the sub- 
ject of St. Alexis. Baronius, (990. num. 4,) 
talks of St. Adalbert's return to the place. 

Great indeed are the glories of this an- 
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cient monastery-church. Omphrius Pan- 
vinius mentions it fourth among the twenty 
privileged abbeys of Rome. 

In 1230, Gregory IX., in the 4th year of 
his popedom, gave it to the Abbot, with a 
charge to bring it back, and those who 
dwelt in it, to primitive perfection. 

Several chapels have arisen in Germany 
under the invocation of St. Alexis; and, 
concerning one of them, we are about to 
relate a singular event. But first let us 
dispatch some less interesting particulars. 

Paul de Barry, the Jesuit who, in 1661, 
pubhshed, at Avignon, a life of St. Alexis, 
(and, singularly enough, the learned Order, 
to which Paul de Barry belonged, has not 
only written an express biography of this 
great servant of God, and again recorded 
his career at much length, in the fourth 
tome of that prodigy of Jesuit erudition, 
the Bollandist Acts of the Saints, but, 
moreover, possesses in the Professed 
House of their Society at Rome, the par-- 
ticular Acts of Alexis himself,) Paul de 
Barry, we say, relates that, in the Jesuit 
church, consecrated at Avignon in 1655, 
and dedicated to the name of Jesus, — as 
attests Sebastian Fantoni Castrucci, in 
tome i. page 62, of his Italian History of 
Avi^Tion, — there was a Sodality estabUshed 
in honour of Saint Alexis. This Sodality, 
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adds de Barry, enjoyed three Plenary In- 
dulgences, and innumerable partial. The 
three Plenary could be gained, first, on the 
day when any one was admitted into the 
Sodality; secondly, on the Feast of St. 
Alexis ; and thirdly, at the hour of death. 
De Barry also mentions this interesting 
fact : that a hundred confraternatists of the 
Purification, on the day of their aggre- 
gation to that Sodality, offered on the 
altar, a silver heart, with their names con- 
tained inside it on a scroll, as a token of 
veneration towards the Saint. 

And Saint Francis de Sales, accordmg 
to the same learned Jesuit, enjoined it as a 
rule upon the JNuns of the Order ot the 
Visitation of the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, that they should approach the Holy 
Table, on the Festival of St. Alexis. And, 
thence, in many of the Convents of these 
Keligious, an Oratory was erected to the 
Saint, and an Octave of some particular 
Virtue practised in his honour. 

Indeed, in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, the illustrious Order of Dominicans 
had an Office in honour of St. Alexis. In 
1697, the Office was extended to the entire 
Church, by the Holy Congregation of 
Rites. As early as 1478, the Manuscript 
Breviary of Spire, contained prayers to the 
Saint; and in 1516, at Osnaburgh, prayers 
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also occur. The same happened in many 
other places. 

The old manuscript Roman Breviary, 
which at length was printed in 1522, con- 
tains this beautiful prayer, which I trans- 
late: — 

''O God, who didst enable Thy Con- 
fessor, the Blessed Alexis, not only to 
elude the world by a new device, but won- 
derfully to triumph over the enemy of man- 
kind ; grant mercifully that we may ever be 
defended by his assistance, by whose salu- 
tary example we are edified. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.^* 

Six Lessons follow, containing the 
Saint^s history. Many other beautiful 
prayers in his honour, are used by the 
Church. 

In Hyppolyte Helyot's History (8 vols.) 
of the Monastic, Religious, and Military 
Orders, a work published at Paris in 1714, 
the Alexian Lay-hrotherSy or Cellites, 
are mentioned. So that even a sort of reli- 
gious order has sprung up, under the invo- 
cation of that " Scomer of the World,'' 
wlio sought not to be the Founder of any 
Society, nor in anything to become the 
ol >iect of mankind's veneration. 

Stephen Binet, the Jesuit, in his Com- 
pendium of the Lives of the Principal 
Founders, a book published in French, at 
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Antwerp, in 1634, says, (page 231,) but 
says it merely as a guess, that the Institu- 
tor of this Lay-society, was one Tobias ; 
and Nicholas Crusenius, in his Monastico 
AugustinianOy page 146, dates their origin 
to 1309. Miraeus tells us, that, at the re- 
quest of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Brabant, but who was then only 
Count, Sixtus IV., in 1462, approved the 
Order in question. But, as Pinius the 
BoUandist remarks, this must be a mis- 
take: for Sixtus IV. began his reign in 
1471. It must, therefore, have been his 
predecessor, Pius 11. , who gave the aposto- 
lic sanction, at Charles the Bold*s request, 
to the Alexian Lay-Brothers. 

Let us now return to fresher and more 
verdant fields, and quit these arid antiqua- 
rian details for ever. 

Many a chapel in various parts of the 
world, has arisen under the name of our 
blessed saint ; and in addition to the mira- 
cles we have already detailed, and of which 
all Rome were witnesses, and to certain 
others which occurred in the church of 
Saint Boniface and elsewhere, though for 
the sake of brevity we will here merely 
assert in a passing and general manner, 
that they did occur, (referring our readers 
for the particulars to the Acta Sanctorum^ 
tome iv. July 17;) in addition, we say, to 
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these, we will now relate a very touching 
and singular prodigy, that happened near a 
little shrine of St. Alexis at Paderbom, 

Saint Mainwerck, bishop of Paderbom, 
built a chapel under our saint's invocation, 
which chapel was burnt down in 658. The 
devotion to the saint, however, continued 
in the place, and more than one thousand 
years afterwards, Henry, sixth Abbot of 
Abdinghoff, rebuilt the chapel in 1673. In 
the Cluny House of Paderborn, there lived 
a most holy monk called Amo, or as some 
accounts say Vamaneo, who was singularly 
devout to the blessed scorner of the world. 
Now near the chapel of St. Alexis was a 
burial-ground, and beyond the burial- 
groimd, stood another and smaller shrine 
also under his invocation. 

Amo, among other pious characteristics, 
had the greatest love and pity for the poor 
souls in purgatory, and used every day to 
beseech his great patron, who had made a 
purgatory of this life, to relieve them by 
his powerful prayers. Every day that the 
ritual allowed him, Amo used also to say 
the mass for the dead, and to recommend 
them to the care of St. Alexis ; and after 
saying one mass in the chapel of the saint, 
he would cross the little churchyard, which 
was also dedicated to Alexis's patronage, 
praying all the time, and say a second 
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mass in the shrine on the opposite side. 
This churchyard was therefore worn and 
indented by the monk's footsteps ; who, as 
he walked among the tombstones, never 
failed, to use Pinius's beautiful expression, 
to stretch out the hand of charitable inter- 
cession, to the souls of those whose dust 
lay around him* 

One morning in the grey twilight that 
precedes the dawn, as Amo was proceeding 
according to his wont through the burial- 
ground, to say a second mass in the little 
shrine which we have described, and as he 
was praying for the faithful departed, with 
a fervour unabated either by fatigue or by 
the monotony of the practice, he had just 
reached the middle of the churchyard, when 
a wonderful event apprised him how pleas- 
ing to God was his charity. 

He had scarcely pronounced the affecting 
words which close the church's supplication 
for the dead, "may they rest in peace,* ^ 
and was looking around him upon the 
graves, and stretching out his hands as if 
he would help those who lay beneath, when 
he heard a rustling sound and the murmur 
of innumerable voices saying, " Amen ! 
Amen /" 

In that lonely place, the prodigy was 
easily understood by him to be super- 
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natural. The client of Alexis rejoiced 
exceedingly at this signal manifestation. 

Many other chapels, oratories, and 
shrines — copies as it were, in miniature, of 
the great church at Rome — may have been 
built in various countries to the Almighty, 
under the invocation of our Saint ; but we 
believe that, till now, England has never 
possessed a single one of these. 

We are therefore entering upon a theme, 
novel and interesting in a double point of 
view. 

The man who is now occupied in raising 
the new church of St. Alexis at Kentish 
Town, deserves more than a passing word 
here, and will obtain more than a transitory 
remembrance hereafter. 

The Rev. Hardinge Ivors, who, accord- 
ing to his god-father, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Hardinge, imcle to the present 
Jjord Hardinge, and according to other 
first-rate genealogists, is the nearest claim- 
ant to the dormant peerage of that name, 
but who leads a life somewhat different 
from that pursued of old by his sanguinary 
^refathers, (of whose exploits Sir Walter 
^^ott treats at great length in the notes to 
Jllczrrnzon and in the text of the '' Eve of 
^t, John,'' . -^ 

C^he Douglas true and the hold Bucdeugh 
Gainst keen Lord Evers stood,)— 
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is the man who has been called by the 
will of providence, to. establish this fast 
prospering mission. 

In his early youth, the Rev. Mr. Ivers 
was carried to and fro from one part of 
Europe to another, passing considerable 
intervals in the most renowned of the 
Catholic colleges abroad. These were 
the Jesuit. His education even in the 
highest branches of philosophy was anx- 
iously cultivated ; and the desultory 
travels of his childhood and of his youth, 
have rendered him not only a man with- 
put prejudice, a citizen of the world, one 
whom no custom, nor complexion, nor 
shape, nor manner, nor objection, can rob of 
his self-possession, but have also produced 
another and more singular effect. He has 
grown up, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, with half a dozen native languages in 
his mouth. He speaks them with equal ease, 
and speaks them certainly well. So well, 
indeed, that large congregations in various 
countries, in Spain, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and in England, have heard 
him preach in their respective tongues on 
various occasions, and heard him with 
much attention and continual applause. 

His chief defects, in a critical point of 
view, are over refinement, a fondness for a 
certain astute Italian theology, with which 
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his long residence in Rome has probably 
impregnated his style, and a general prone- 
ness to do what is not very difficult for a 
man of his education, that is, to talk over 
the heads of a mixed congregation. 

After a considerable time spent in the 
high and important office of preceptor to 
the royal family of Spain, he abandoned 
earthly dignities, and entered the priest- 
hood. 

About a couple of years before the reve- 
rend gentleman's birth, Judge Hardinge 
lost his nephew and heir. Captain George 
Hardinge, Commander of the San Fio-- 
renzo, who in the Indian Sea encountered 
and defeated the French naval force, though 
far superior, and died in the arms of victory. 
In consequence of this brilliant achieve- 
ment, the Hon. East India Company raised 
a handsome monument to his memory in 
the church of St. PauFs. Such was the 
origin of the rather romantic name Har- 
dinge Fiorenzo. 

Before proceeding to relate his more 
recent adventures, we shall succinctly set 
down one passage in his former career — 
because that passage is not only romantic, 
but edifying also. We mean the measures 
he adopted at Lisbon in the summer of 
1833, to save the Jesuits and some otlier 
ecclesiastics from most unmerited persecu- 
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tion. In July of that year the revolution 
broke out, by which Donna Maria was 
proclaimed. 

The Jesuits, who were falsely supposed 
to be adherents of Don Miguel, were 
attacked, their convent was invaded, and 
their lives exposed to the greatest danger. 
All their friends had fled, or were conceal- 
ed. Mr. Ivors flew to their assistance, 
applied to the Duke of Teuceira, com- 
mander-in-chief of Donna Marians army, 
who consented to grant them a guard to 
protect their lives. This guard, which pre- 
served them from the fury of the popu- 
lace, was soon used by Don Pedro, upon 
his arrival, for the purpose of keeping them 
prisoners ; for such was the declared deter- 
mination of the emperor. Now, therefore, 
it was neoessary to save them from a new 
enemy. Adjacent to the Jesuits' convent 
was the palace of a Pedrist marchioness ; 
she was absent, but her steward, though 
himself a Pedrist, was a good-hearted man, 
who connived at Mr. Ivers's efibrts to save 
the Jesuits, It was agreed that they should 
scale the walls of their gardens, and remain 
concealed in the palace of the marchioness; 
thence Mr. Ivers led them, one by one, in 
disguise either on board a ship bound for 
Liverpool, or to his own lodgings. Those 
who came to the latter place, embarked for 
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Italy with the Pope's nuncio and Mr. Ivers 
himself; and those who went on board, re- 
mained concealed beneath boxes of oranges 
and other fruit until they were out at sea. 
No sooner had Don Pedro heard of the 
escape of the Jesuits, than he ordered their 
convent to be seized in his name, and all 
their property to be confiscated. They were 
themselves very poor ; but, as usual, their 
church was rich, and their library was 
valuable. Thus their property was worth 
from three to four thousand pounds. A 
Portuguese judge soon formally made the 
seizure, and sealed with seals of office the 
doors of the convent. Previously, however, 
to this event, the superior had had recourse 
to an expedient often resorted to during 
the reign of Don Miguel by the partisans of 
Donna Maria. He had made over all their 
property to Mr. Ivers. Upon the seizure 
being perpetrated, the latter person, of 
course, protested, and had recourse to the 
Duke of Palmela, then regent, and to Don 
Pedro himself. A correspondence ensued, 
and Mr. Ivers claimed the property as be- 
longing to a British subject, and appealed 
to our national privileges; the Pedrist 
authorities accused the Jesuits of Miguel- 
ism — ^but still appeared gradually to yield. 
Mr, Ivers soon, however, perceived that 
this was only to gain time, and that the 
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placemen had determined to share the spoil 
amongst them. Not a moment was to be 
lost; for the nuncio had been ordered by 
the new government to quit Lisbon, and 
Mr. Ivers was going with him. The for- 
mer, therefore, continued his correspondence 
with the government, complained more 
loudly than before: but, meanwhile, en- 
gaged about fifty Gallegos, (inhabitants of 
Galicia, who do all the hard labour in Lis- 
bon,) and in one evening, in spite of the 
official seals set on the gates and doors, had 
every article removed and placed out of the 
reach of the government. The Gallegos 
entered by the back, over the garden wall, 
and no one in the neighbourhood was aware 
of what was being done. 

During the correspondence and inter- 
course which Mr. Ivers maintained in this 
affair with the government, the Duke of 
Palemela, struck with his zeal for the 
Society of Jesus, said to him, 

'*I think you must be a Jesuit yourself,*' 

''Hand equidem tali me dignor honofe,'* 
replied Mr, Ivers. Such was the part he 
played in those Jesuit troubles of Portugal. 
For that part he received, on his arrival in 
Rome, the thanks of the late Pope. 

Shortly afterwards, as we have remarked, 
he applied for and obtained holy orders, and 
thus forsook the world, with all its plea- 
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sures, dignities, and pomps. The step was 
not expected by some of his friends, and 
excited a good deal of conversation at the 
time. 

Probably, among the regrets which, 
when he entered the priesthood, he carried 
with him from the world, one of the most 
poignant must have been occasioned by his 
separation from that illustrious and vir- 
tuous family, in the bosom of which he had 
been so long domesticated. Above all, the 
remembrance of his chief pupil, the present 
Count de Montemolin, as he chooses for a 
time to style himself, —= but rather, the 
rightful king of Spain, as we prefer to call 
him, must have often made Mr, Ivers feel 
the fulness of his religious abnegation. To 
cultivate and direct qualities so noble as 
those of the Count, and to prepare a des-^ 
tiny so great as his probably will yet be, — • 
was an enviable lot. Hardinge Ivers re-* 
signed it. 

Hardly had he received the Sacred Or- 
ders, when his well known abilities and his 
high connections, procured him some very 
advantageous offers on the part of certain 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in France; they 
invited him to pursue his clerical career in 
that country under their patronage, and in 
stations not unindued, even at the begin- 
ning, with emolument and honour. But 
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such a career was far from his tastes. 
Rome, and Rome alone, could content 
him. 

In the capital of the christian world, 
therefore, one of the most indefatigable and 
ardent minds that ever were created, but a 
mind whose compressed vehemence always 
acted with cool and methodical premedita- 
tion, found ample field for its labours. 

The hours that were not devoted to the 
confessional and the various duties inciden- 
tal to the cure of souls, (for he was attached 
with that commission to the church of 
Santa Maria della Pace,) were consecrated 
to close and unslackened study, or to the 
noble though hazardous labours of the 
pulpit. 

Many of our friends have listened, with 
a delight and admiration not easily to be 
forgotten by themselves, to the accents of 
his refined and elaborate eloquence. 

It is the eloquence, however, of a man 
immersed in studies, rather than of one 
whose pulse throbs with redundant life. 
The stream is pure and profound, but not 
sufficiently rapid and powerful to carry 
away a great assembly. It is beautiful to 
look on, and the roll of it is pleasant to 
hear, it even fills the mind with many 
lessons and suggestions, but it wants the 
Demosthenic ^eevonys, the divine fury. 
6 
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Few, however, are perfect, according to 
the standard of ideal perfection, and Har- 
dinge Ivers's discourses will not be soon 
forgotten by those who heard them at 
Rome; whether they were delivered in 
English in the OesH e Maria, and the 
Sanf Andrea della Valle, or poured forth 
in the music of the ItaUan tongue, late at 
night before learned audiences, in the 
church of Santa Maria della Pace. 

In the midst of this not unhonoured 
career, news reached him that a portion of 
the English property which he possessed, 
and which was situated in his birth-place, 
Kentish Town, was falling into dilapida- 
tion, and perishing under the malversations 
of unworthy characters. Thus he was 
roughly but providentially brought back to 
his native air; and out of this calamity, 
good, not only to himself, but much more 
to others, has been memorably brought. 
For after he had rescued his property by 
incredible exertions and great legal skill, 
he had time to look around him, and ob- 
serve the hoiTible state of spiritual destitu- 
tion in which Kentish Town was plunged. ^^ 

* About this time Mr. Ivers performed a memo- 
rable act. In London, when the Eclair Frigate 
arrived, filled with pestilence from the East, at a 
moment when even the very relations of the suf- 
ferers held aloof, and certainly no Protestant 
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. The zeal of the house of God with which 
he was devoured, suggested to him a noble 
plan of religious revival. He could not 
look from the windows of his house, with- 
out being stimulated to fresh earnestness 
and more ardent longings ; for all around, 
far as his eye could reach, lay the great 
church lands that had once belonged to the 
ecclesiastical houses of CathoUc England. 
Thus every tree seemed to his pious sensi- 
bility to preach to him a sermon, and every 
blade of grass an exhortation. 

He determined he would build on that 
spot so long desecrated by vice and pol- 
luted by infamous transactions, a great 
Cathohc place of worship, under the invo- 
cation of the glorious and blessed saint too 
little known, for whom he long had enter- 
tained a peculiar devotion, and by whose 
prayers he even conceived he had obtained 

clergyman oflfered himself, a Catholic priest was 
found who volunteered to attend on the forlorn 
and forsaken Protestant crew. The Rev. Mr. 
Ivors wrote to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
making this proposal, and saying, that his design 
was not by any means proselytism, but merely 
christian assistance. 

Sir Robert Peel, Lord Haddington, and the 
Board of Admiralty, acknowledged in three sepa- 
rate letters their sense of this heroic, self-sacrifi- 
cing, and most Catholic offer. 
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the recovery of his rights, in that very- 
locality — he would raise there to God a 
church of St. Alexis. 

In the meantime, as the first and hest 
step towards his design, he applied to the 
bishop of the London district, Dr. Griffiths, 
for permission to open his private oratory 
to the public. That venerable and ener- 
getic prelate at once granted the required 
sanction, and in a short time, the heathen- 
dom which had existed around the place, 
was changed into the first vernal beauty of 
nascent devotion. Catholic practices re- 
vived, and, a spiritual fountain sprang into 
light, a little fountain of pleasantness amid 
the surrounding wastes, with a garden of 
refi'eshment, the garden of God. 

This sight was too hateful to the enemy 
of all peace and all order; and Kentish 
Town was soon destined to behold an un- 
wonted sight, the last efibrt at religious 
persecution, which the 19th century, we 
trust, will ever witness. 

Individuals whom the Rev. Hardinge 
Ivers, in the discharge of his duty towards 
himself and towards his seignorial rights, 
had been obliged to treat with a strong and 
restraining hand, and who, thank God, 
belonged not to our holy religion, burned 
with the desire of retaliation. One es- 
pecially, whose family stand so low in the 
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estimation of their own neighbourhood, 
that it is bitterly said, none of the women 
of that family are virtuous, and none of its 
men honest, conceived that he might avail 
himself of the religious intolerance which 
raged in the locality to obtain his revenge. 

On the other hand, the sectaries cast 
their eyes on this very person as an apt 
instrument for opposing and harassing the 
work of God, and strangling the young 
mission before it should grow into man- 
hood, and assume the forfeited power and 
dignity of this new Saul. For this mission 
held, as it were, the harp of David, and 
endeavoured to soothe the phrensy of the 
bigoted neighbourhood, by the music of 
holy rites and divine avocations. 

Seizing on the vague charge of some 
legal informality, these bigots obtained a 
most cruel and arbitrary warrant against 
the holy pastor; and late one evening, as 
he was about to retire to his bed, worn out 
alike with the labours of the day and a 
dangerous complaint well known to his per- 
secutors, he was arrested and hurried off to 
pass the night with felons. 

The motive which decided his enemies 
to seize him that evening instead of next 
morning, (for the latter plan would have 
served their purpose equally well,) was in 
order that a sick and worn out ecclesiastic 
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might pass a night in filth and misery, 
without a bed, and amid felons. 

Before leaving his house, he who was 
thus honoured by persecution, entered the 
chapel of St. Alexis, and oflFered up a 
prayer in silence. 

We well remember the occasion, for we 
were present. 

Next day, the required bail was of course 
given, and the Rev. Mr. Ivors returned to 
his duties, almost on the shoulders of his 
enthusiastic flock. The grief and indigna- 
tion which his seizure occasioned, and the 
rapturous joy diflFused by his triumphant 
return, are past description. 

But we will quit that subject. 

The missiotiary duties were at once 
resupied, and the congregation daily in- 
creases.:^ Catholics who used to neglect all 
.worship,.have' returned to their duties,* and 
Protestants ?have joined the* pale of the 
faith. Soon this mission promises to be- 
come one of the most edifying, aiid not the 
least important over which our venerated 
bishop sways his indefatigable crosier. 

The subscriptions, meantime, for the new 
church of St. Alexis, are neither few nor 
email. His lordship. Dr. Griffiths, has 
^iven one hundred pounds as his first dona- 
tion; and so influential an example has 
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not been without its imitators. The Jesuits 
have given £l50. 

Mass every day invites the piety of the 
faithful ; the catechism is taught to those 
who hardly knew the name of the Re- 
deemer; and the gratuitous school for all 
persuasions, to which Mr. Ivors with true 
humility devotes his leisure hours, diffuses 
among the youth of the neighbourhood 
innumerable blessings far and near. 

On Sunday, there is not only always 
more than one discourse, but four services, 
including the first mass of obligation. Mr. 
Ivors, every evening, communicates to his 
flock some particulars of the acts and life 
of the saint who is to be honoured on the 
morrow, a practice as excellent as it is 
original, and he adds to the story appro- 
priate reflections delivered in a paternal 
manner. 

Such is now the life of a man whose 
youth was passed in courts, and who left 
behind him at Rome a career abruptly 
interrupted, but which might have led to 
moro brilliant, though hardly more useful 
results. 

But this is not all. A Literary Society 
which will include both sexes, and an Ora- 
torio, (which latter is an idea somewhat 
new,) are both to be established in his 
mission. His mind seems to develope an 
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activity proportioned to the difl&culties be- 
fore him. 

We may mention that, in this mission, 
England will, for the first time since the 
Kefbrmation, shortly hear the sweet chimes 
of the Angelus Bell. 

About the time of Mr. Ivers's seizure, we 
had occasion to send a few letters to the 
Tablet. These letters drew the attention 
of the evangelical or low-church party, who 
immediately redoubled their efforts to check 
the Catholic movement at Kentish Town, 
and even commenced an agitation against 
Mr. Keen himself. While they were thus 
busily occupied, Mr. Keon's letters had 
excited a very opposite feeling in France, 
where a subscription was immediately set 
on foot in aid of the projected church — then 
projected — now arising. 

We will select for the elucidation of this 
matter, and for the entertainment of the 
pubUc, one or two of the letters in question, 
and then we will proceed with our history. 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT CARRIED IN THE 
STREETS FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE 
REFORMATION. 

PKOGRESS OF THB BEY. HARDINOE ITERS 's MISSION AT 
KENTISH TOWN THE BISHOP's SUBSCRIPTION. 

To the Editor of the Tablet. 
Sir, — The good effects which the incumbent of 
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this new and remarkable mission does me the 
honour to attribute to mj former letters to you 
respecting it, induce me to crave jour permission 
again to address the Catholic world, only with 
more emphasis, through so powerful an organ. 

Proceedings far more memorable than those 
which I then detailed to jou, have since minister'* 
ed to the edification, and excited the wonder, of 
our neighbourhood. The progress of this mission 
has been even better and quicker than I had 
dared to hope. It seems that on the publication 
of mj first letter, which was translated into some 
of the Paris journals, as well as copied into seye-* 
ral of the Irish, a desirable interest arose con-< 
corning this brave attempt ; and when jou 
favoured me by inserting my second note, such 
was the happy effect that, on the very next day, 
some ladies of a zeal and of a station equally 
respectable, called on the Rev. Hardinge Ivors, 
and, mentioning my letter, gave him ten pounds 
as their subscription towards the projected church 
of St. Alexis. Their example has been already 
extensively followed ; and another example, far 
more eminent and far more influential, has been 
set — for our excellent bishop himself has given 
one hundred pounds as his first subscription. This 
nceeded church, therefore, will now speedily arise ; 
this much needed church, for which many prayers 
are offered — for which munificent and energetic 
efforts are made by the head of the diocese, and 
for which his episcopal sanction is, with peculiar 
emphasis, accorded. 

Can it be believed. Sir, that in the face of 
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these facts — that in the presence of all the spiri- 
tual necessities of Kentish-town, and of the most 
prominent wants of the present day in England, 
certain persons among the Catholics of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhoods should be mean enough 
to hint, that if a great new ecclesiastical building 
be raised in this hitherto forlorn village, it will 
draw off the Faithful from those places of worship 
which at present derive considerable revenues 
from sufficiently large congregations ; and there- 
fore they desire not the church of St, Alexis ? I 
have determined, with your permission, to let 
them see how such a sentiment looks in type. It 
is not a religious sentiment, 'but a commercial 
instinct ; and arising, too, from the narrowest and 
falsest system of commercial calculation — a sys- 
tem in vfrhich there is none of that lavish and 
large-hearted spirit that does great things — a 
system in which there is nothing generous nor 
noble — in which there is nothing even true ; not 
a religious sentiment, I repeat, but a huckstering, 
and degraded, and despicable feeling, ridiculous 
even in the lowest trade, but in religion horrible* 
The feeling which urges some petty shopkeepers, 
and Jews in general, to inscribe over their doors, 
"No connexion with the concern over the way ;" 
the feeling which prompts vile natures to rise 
over others, not by self-elevation, but by pulling 
down those above them, and which, in the same 
way, suggests to certain heads of houses that 
their only means of supporting their establish- 
ments, is not by outshining every new rival by 
increasing their own merits, and by creating fresh 
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adherents, but bj crushing and keeping down 
every effort made in their own cause and the 
great general cause of the body by any but them- 
selves. 

A new Catholic Church creates a new Catholic 
congregation, and at the same time stimulates 
the zeal of the old, as a great new* literature 
Creates infallibly a reading public ; and it were 
indeed a disgrace to the Catholic body if any 
such vile and absurd feeling were to prevail 
against all the claims of a noble cause, against 
the salvation of souls, and against the very pro- 
pagation of the Faith. 

Besides all this, if, as these persons assert, the 
calls upon the Catholic body are so numerous 
that a selection should be made, what selection 
could be made more necessary or more befitting 
than that of an abandoned locality where Catho-« 
lies have for years lost the Mass, ' because the 
Divine service was not celebrated within any con- 
veniently attainable distance, and where even the 
poor have died without the consolations of re-* 
ligion? - f i 

' As a comfort, however, to those Catholics who 
may view with honourable dismay the progress of 
this Catholic mission, let me remark, that the 
congregation is chiefly composed either of those 
who never gave much support to any other place 
of worship, or of converts from Protestantism. 
The latter are strangely and increasingly nume- 
rous ; one of them, for whose history I am a rather 
good authority, has very recently had the happi- 
ness of being received into the Church by the 
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Bey. James Browubill, of the Society of Jesus 
The same illustrious and holy Order has also 
within its own pale the son of the late Protestant 
minister of the place. In fact, the conyerts, both 
from and in the neighbourhood, are almost more 
numerous than the old Catholics. 

For all these reasons, I would fain inyite the 
zealous and noble persons who pray and labour 
for the conversion of England, to turn their eyes 
towards this heart-stirring fight, and to lend a 
hand. Numerous coincidences, of which I am 
about to mention one, seem to indicate that the 
blessing of heaven is upon the plaoe, and is pros- 
pering the efforts to raise a Church, under the 
invocation of that scomer of the world, the glo- 
rious St. Alexis. There is at present in London 
an illustrious and royal personage, formerly the 
pupil of the Rev. Hardinge Ivors. Nothing could 
be more fortunate ; he has expressed an interest 
in the Mission ; he has promised to set down his 
name among the subscribers ; he is expected even 
to pay a visit to the site of the future Church ; 
and the weight and honour of a Prince's counte- 
nance are added to the munificence and to the 
sanction of a Bishop. 

Again, then, I would implore the Catholic 
world, and especially our new friends, to lend a 
hand. Where there was hardly Christianity, a 
primitive little Church now lives and flourishes, 
even as in the most Catholic parts of Europe. It 
is only the other day, that — for the first time, 
perhaps, in England since the Reformation — the 
Holy Eucharist was carried through the streets oi 
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a London suburb, with the lights blazing, and in 
full procession to visit the death-bed of a Faithful 
departing. The sensation created among the 
Protestants in the neighbourhood is indescriba- 
ble. With recollected looks, the women bowed 
and the men took off their hats, as thej beheld, 
for the first time, with what awful and profound 
veneration Holj Church surrounds the Adorable 
Sacrament. 

Nor is the zeal of the Catholics inferior to that 
new liberality which has taken the place of the 
first rage of the Protestants. At the Midnight 
Mass of Ghristmass — ^when, in the midst of the 
service, the tones of some distant bell came faintly 
to the ears of the assembled congregation, I 
fancied I could detect, in the weeping ejes which 
were fixed upon the portrait of Saint Alexis, a 
mournful reflection on the changes that have hap* 
pened since the days of that memorable servant 
of God — days so unlike our own ; when the ser- 
vice of the Church was performed, not in obscu- 
rity, but in splendour, and when the bell rang not 
from the top of a Protestant Church on Christmass 
night. 

Concerning the Literary Society, and what will 
be to some more interesting still, the Oratorio, 
which Mr. Ivors is about to establish, I will ask 
your leave to say a word some other day. In the 
meantime, we will neither despair nor despond 
about the speedy triumph of this Mission ; where, 
when he has once lit the Lamp of the Sanctuary, 
the zealous and indefatigable founder may, it is 
fo^ed, leave others to feed its flame, and to enjoy 
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all the fruits of his Apostolic labours. — I have 
the honour to be, dear Sir, your ever faithful 
servant, 

Miles Gerald Keon. 

Kentish-town, January, 1847. 

This letter was for a long time the sub- 
ject of tattle and comment, and the excite- 
ment at length reached such a pitch, that 
Mr. Ivers was induced to send to the Tah^ 
let the letter which we subjoin, and which 
explains itself. At the same time, he 
called on us, and told us things so extra- 
ordinary, that we immediately sat down 
and addressed to the same bold and manly 
Journal, the short letter which we shall 
here reproduce after that of Mr. Ivers. 

MISSION AT KENTISH TOWN. 

To the Editor of the Tablet. 

Sir — A brilliant eflPasion from the eloquent pen 
of Mr. Miles Gerald Keen, appeared in your last 
number, and has, I regret to say, given rise to 
observations which, from what I know of the 
piety of that distinguished writer, must neces- 
sarily be unfounded. It has been thought that 
his object was to cast aspersions on certain mem- 
bers of the Clergy, whose exemplary zeal and 
angelic virtue reflect the brightest light on the 
Sanctuary which they tread. I have just com- 
municated this erroneous impression to Mr. Keen, 
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and he has emphatically disclaimed any inten- 
tions disrespectful to the Church; indeed, he joins 
with me, and I believe with every one else, in 
feelings of respect and admiration for those two 
Nestors of the London Clergy whose privilege it 
has been to found, to foster, and to bring to ma- 
turity the flourishing Missions of Hampstead and 
SomerVtown. Mr. Keen will, I feel confident, 
forward you his explanation. Meanwhile, may I 
be allowed to record with gratitude the kind and 
peculiar interest which the gentlemen of the 
^eighbouring chapels have never ceased to take 
jn the incipient Mission at Kentish-town. I 
have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

Hardingb F, Ivsbs, 

Jan. 13, 1847. 



Sir — the sentiment which I held up to the 
scorn of the public in your last number, I mean 
the sentiment of unworthy jealousy against new 
missions for fear they should interfere with the 
pecuniary proceeds of the old, has excited so 
much horror, that everybody who stood the least 
chance of being suspected of it, has hastened to 
protest how far is his heart from such a thought. 

The Rev. Hardinge Ivers himself has spoken to 
me, and expressed his regret that my words 
should have afforded, to the timid on the one 
side, and the malevolent on the other, the slight- 
est possibility of misconstruction; and knowing 
how remote my meaning was from an aspersion 
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on the Clergy of Somer's-town, or on the Clergy 
of any other part of London, has urged me to be 
more explicit. 

In justice to our admirable and most exemplary 
Priesthood, I am very ready to be so explicit that 
no person, however impenetrable may be his stu- 
pidity, can henceforth misunderstand me. 

I beg, then, to say that I alluded to a circle of 
old women and deluded devotees, who, owing to 
their position, do more mischief by their language 
than they can ever hope to undo by their prayers, 
and I appeal to many of your readers to know 
whether they have not heard remarks of a nature 
to justify the profoundest scorn and horror on the 
subject not only of Mr. Ivers's projected church, 
but also of others. I have the honour to be, dear 
Sir, your ever faithful servant, 

Miles Gerald Keok. 

Kentish-town, Jan. 14. 



Meantime, the same letter which created 
this sensation among the Catholics, not 
only of England but of France, produced 
among the Protestants an excitement still 
more violent. 

Mr. Paul was much agitated; made, as 
flT ^^^A *^™^^lf' »iany inquiries, and, in 
iSf ^"""IV^^^ermined he would enter the , 

lists, with a view to inspire his followers I 

and reanimate their drooping ardour. 

^las, poor mortals, '' nescii futurir i 



r 
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His interference proved unfortunate to 
himself. He had chosen to contradict my 
statement concerning the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, on the ground that he had inquired 
largely and could not learn its truth. 
Among others of whom he inquired, was 
the Inspector of Police. This is curious, 
inasmuch as two policemen were actually 
in the number of those who beheld the 
Procession. 

After a short time the following letter 
appeared. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS. 
To the EdiUyr of the St. Jcmes's Chronicle. 

Sir — A statement which I made in the Tablet, 
concerning a recent procession in Kentish-town, 
and which was copied into varions papers of 
limited circulation, found at length a place in 
jour own more important columns. After an 
interral, the Rev. R. B. Paul, Perpetual Curate 
of the parochial chapel in this place, agitated, as 
it should seem, bj such tokens (in his own curacj) 
of Roman Catholic progress, and anxious to re- 
move the impression which thej had created, 
addressed a letter to the papers, to contradict my 
statement. 

For some time various motives induced me to 
observe silence: in the first place, I could not 
suppose that a fact which so many persons had 
witnessed could ever be tailed into doubt bj the 

7 
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denial, however barefaced, of a man, who, by his 
own confession, knew nothing at all about the 
matter; for that was part of his ingenious repre- 
sentation. In this anticipation I was right; Mr. 
Paul's denial has not shaken the public convic- 
tion; and so clearly does the fact stand good, that 
even in parliament allusion was made, the other 
day, to what every one knows, in this place, can 
be most easily proved by overwhelming evidence. 
In the second place, I was aware that the rules 
of logic and of evidence were in favour of myself 
in this case, and quite against Mr. Paul. For, to 
eay that several persons know nothing of a cer- 
tain event, is no proof whatever that such an 
event never occurred; while, on the contrary, to 
say that several persons were witnesses of it, is 
an unanswerable demonstration that it did in 
fact take place. Our knowledge of facts is based 
on the evidence of those who witnessed them, not 
on the ignorance of those who did not. If you or 
I see an event take place, we can testify to it; 
but if Mr. Paul have not seen it, he possesses no 
similar right to testify against it. To say you 
have seen a thing proves it: but to say you have 
not seen it, proves nothing, either one way or the 
^ther, except your own unreason and unfairness, 

whT *^ ^^^^ ^^^^ * premiss, any conclusion 
w a ever These considerations, joined to the 
extreme fulness of my hands with other occu- 
pations, made me deem it unworthy my notice, 
«id a mere waste of time, to answer the Rev. 

someCWh^ ^"*' 

v^iiurch of England friends of mine, who 
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have personally known Mr. Paul, seem to attach 
importance to the call there is upon me to take 
public notice of that rev. gentleman's precipitate 
|tnd surelj most ill-reasoned misrepresentation. 

On this account I now formally, and explicitly, 
.and deliberately, re-state, that the Adorable 
Sacrament has been carried through the streets 
in Kentish-town, with the lights blazing, and in 
|)rocession, to visit the death-bed of a faithful 
departing. I myself was not witness of this 
scene, but I know many who saw it, nay, who 
assisted in it, and who have given me a full 
description. 

But this is not all : I have just written, and am 
now carrying through the press, a work on the 
life and times of St. Alexis, the patron of Kentish- 
town; to that work will be annexed an account of 
the Rev. Hardinge Ivors 's mission in the place; 
and in that account I will speak of the Rev. R. B. 
Paul in such a manner as will, I trust, hand him 
down to perpetual remembrance. 

The public have shown a partiality, far greater 
than I deserve, to the various productions I have 
hitherto written. Surely the topic alone of my 
forthcoming work will ensure it a still higher and 
more durable place in general attention than has 
been attained by anything I ever composed. 

As for the illegality of "Processions," I only 
wish a prosecution was adventured. Mr. Wat- 
son's bill would then speedily pass into an act. 
— I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant. Miles Gerald Keon. 

Kentish-town, March 4. 
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The publication of this plain statement 
produced, — to use an expressive vulgarism 
of the day, — some sensation. BelVs Life 
in London^ and we believe the Morn- 
ing Post or Morning Heraldy together 
with several other influential Journals of 
the Protestant party, copied that letter 
into their columns. On the other hand, 
Mr. Paul maintained a silence equally pru- 
dent and painful, and sought refuge in that 
original retirement from which it had been 
his indiscreet caprice to make a sally. 

A clergyman should be particularly 
cautious before he publishes any statement ; 
but much more cautious before he publishes 
any contradiction of a statement already 
made and vouched for. What, then, shall 
we say, when the voucher has come from 
a man who, even before he is required, 
gives his name, and who is not altogether 
unknown to the public ? — a man, therefore, 
whose reputation for authenticity and for 
truth is peculiarly important to himself? 
Surely, we cannot sufficiently wonder at 
the imprudent precipitation which Mr. Paul 
betrayed — and, indeed, which betrayed Mr. 
Paid — ^in this af&ir. And, though we can 
make all due allowance for the feelings of 
an officer loth to confess that his post has 
been surprised and forced, and stormed and 
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lost, we Utterly condemn his little-minded 
prevarication. 

That Mr. Paul's post in Kentish Town 
hds been stormed, and is now beginning to 
resound with the tread of fast-thickening 
and strange ranks, is in the mouths of all 
men. His congregation are gradually 
leaving him. Indeed, we will not believe 
but that when the Adorable Sacrament 
was carried through that beautiful village, 
a blessing and a vutue went out from it, 
even as from the visible Divinity of our 
Lord, when He lived and died amongst 
us of old. The miracles that are now 
wrought are important ; for they are 
of the soul! It is spiritual, not physi- 
cal, blindness which is cured — reli- 
gious, not corporal, infirmity. The light 
that enters the till now sightless orbs, is 
the brightness of Eternal Truth, not the 
transitory glory of that sun which sets and 
rises. Many conversions have occurred. 
Let us select one or two examples. 

Among those who are now leaving Mr. 
Paul's congregation, and joining that of 
the Rev. Hardinge Ivers, one widow lady 
of cultivated mind is known to us. And 
how are these proselytisations effected? 
How was that of the lady in question ? 
The story may serve as an example, and 
is simply this : 
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Going from a feeling, which she could 
not perhaps herself clearly explain, to the 
little oratory, where the pastor of this 
young mission performed the divine ser- 
vice, while awaiting the erection of the 
church, she was struck hy two things. — 
In the first place, his functions at the altar 
were different from what she had heen ac- 
customed to hehold in her own places of 
worship, and conveyed to her mind a more 
perfect and satisfactory idea of what a 
genuine ecclesiastical deportment ought to 
he. The Centre of Unity, in fact, gives to 
the meanest Catholic priest a dignity which 
^no counterfeit can adequately copy. 

But what still more impressed And inter- 
ested her,/wa8 to see that this dignity pro- 
ceeded from no earthly source, and, indeed, 
that it could proceed from none ; hut that 
it successfully withstood the test from 
which, not only in Ireland hut elsewhere, 
the Protestant Church shrinks with hor- 
ror, — a test, the application of which has 
always unmasked and condemned her : we 
mean, extreme destitution. For at that 
time, and even still, Mr. Ivers conducts a 
mission which is sunk in a truly apostolic 
poverty. Still, that dignity — that myste- 
rious and inexplicable authority and com- 
mand, which invest the altars of our ancient 
religion and surround her priests, shone in 
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the eyes of that stranger, and made her 
ponder and muse upon unwonted topics. 
But the manner of the pastor in perform- 
ing the divine ofiSces, impressed her, if pos- 
sible, less deeply than did the tenor of his 
life when she came to enquire what that 
was. 

Not his apostolic poverty, not his conti- 
nual ailments, not the thanklessness of such 
duties, induced the Catholic priest, when 
worn out with labour and suflfering, he had 
retired to a short and uneasy slumber — ^not 
all this induced him to refuse, in the dead 
of a most stormy night, to rise and go 
through fields of mud to administer the 
consolations of religion at the bed of a sick 
person who was poor. And when such facts 
were alluded to as wonderful, he merely 
wondered they could be called wonder- 
ful, and said that it would be much more 
wonderful if any Catholic priest could be 
found in the whole world who would not 
have immediately done the same thing, or 
thought anything of it: well-born, well- 
connected, well-bred, and yet the ser- 
vant of the poorest and most wretched 
creatures — the very slave and bondsman of 
all the world for the sake of Christ ! This 
fact was striking. It was calculated to 
stimulate an enquiry as to the doctrines 
which could produce such strange habits; 
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and that enquiry was made by the lady in 
question. 

Here was a reKgion not merely for the 
rich, but for those favourites of the Gospel, 
the very poor. 

The fruit seemed good to this lady : she 
asked to know the properties of the tree. 
This was the origin of her conversion — this, 
and no other. It was not, as some suppose, 
that Mr. Ivers obtruded himself upon her 
attention, that he challenged her to listen 
to his arguments, and, devoured by the 
rage of proselytism, went about volunteer- 
ing controversial discussion. 

This is not the fact. In vain labour they 
who endeavour to spread such misrepresen- 
tations ; they stop not the work. Neither 
these arts nor those of any petty official, 
whose province is great over brick and 
mortar, can stop the impassive march 
of the movement. It is moral, not phj^- 
sical. It is not by arrests, nor by legal 
quibbles concerning the required width 
of public pathways, nor by the jealous 
and slanderous tattle of a few gossips, that 
the ghost-like and sublime advance of these 
spiritual sentiments can be hindered. Raise 
the truncheon — raise the hammer — ^bring 
law folios on the one side and the spectacles 
of an inspector on the other, it is all in vain 
alike. See you not that your opponent is 
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not a body, but a spirit, which, if it be not 
housed in one spot, will quickly find its 
dwelling and its most potent abiding-place 
in another ? Multiply your obstructions : we 
laugh at them. You may even bring the 
sword ; you may strike. Let the blow fall ; 
choose well your aim. You have not killed, 
you have not hurt, this preternatural visitor. 
Uncloven, unscared, erect, sublime, still 
stands before you the formidable phantom 
of moral conviction. It comes like a con- 
queror^ It has marked out and measured 
its seat of empire ; and here, in this place, 
it will reign. Your day has departed. 
Your physical obstructions and your worldly 
weapons are all alike idle against the breath 
of the Spirit, wliich has come on its predes- 
tined errand, and which already stands in 
the very midst of you. 

Another lady of this congregation, who 
was converted, was converted by the in- 
structions of the Jesuits. She was young, 
of good family, of distinguished and refined 
manners, elegant in person, noble in sen- 
timent, with a mind capable of the acutest 
ratiocination, and was a Protestant merely 
because she had been bom and bred a 
Protestant. 

The first circumstance which startled her 
out of that false security which has proved 
fatal to so many, was the language of the 
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« 

Athanasian creed, which she had been ac- 
customed to hear recited in the churches of 
the Protestants. She could not conceive 
what was meant by the words '^ Holy Cd- 
tholic Church,^' ^^ Communion of Saints/^ 
&c., together with that passage in her book 
of Common Prayer, where the absolution of 
sins by the priest is mentioned. 

What does the Communion of Saints 
mean ? she asked. Can we then commune 
with the Saints, or they with us ? That is 
just what the CathoUcs say. And, then, 
why do we call ourselves Protestants? That 
is a negative term. At best, it conveys an 
idea of the absence of irreligion, not of the 
presence of religion. What should we say 
of a creed which consists of a protestation 
against the Thug system of Hindostan? 
Why, we should say that that creed was 
very good as far as it went ; but that it did 
not go far enough. Now, the Protestants 
say that their religion is the same as that of 
the Catholics, only that the Catholics go 
much farther. Certainly, they go beyond 
mere negation. And who knows but that 
they may be right. They have, at least, a 
creed. 

Besides, where is the Protestant religion? 
Show it to me. There are many most 
discordant and reciprocally contradicting 
creeds, all of them laying equal claim to 
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the denomination of Protestant ; some of 
them, nevertheless, diflfering more widely 
from each other than many of them diflfer 
from the Catholics. Which of them is the 
true faith ? For we read that there is but 
one faith, one Lord, one baptism. How did 
Protestantism arise ? Who were its apos- 
tles ? The breaker of his vows introduced 
it ; the murderer of his wives adopted it ; 
the murderer of her guest established it; 

And though God makes culpable charac- 
ters occasionally the blind instruments of 
His designs, as He made Napoleon, and 
Cyrus, and Nebuchadnezzar ; yet he never 
yet made such characters the lights and 
examples of others, the favoured promulga- 
tors of His revelations, the depositories of 
His holy truths and inspirations, the am- 
bassadors, and messengers, and, as it were, 
angels of His Gospel itself. History, sacred 
and profane, teaches us this never has 
been done ; reason, that it never could be 
done. 

Again, when did Protestantism arise? 
Was it in the time of Christ ? 

Was it ever heard of till one thousand 
five hundred years after our Lord's death ? 

To this question it was replied, that what 
is now called Protestantism existed always, 
but often it was concealed and secret for a 
long time together. 
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Beason then suggested two most cogent 
considerations. In the first place^ who are 
these privileged people that pretend to 
know what was secret? If it was secret, 
how come they to know it, and how pre- 
sume they to say it ? 

In the second place, if it was a secret 
Church, it could not have been the Church 
of Christ : for that Church was to instruct 
all nations in all truth, teaching, preaching, 
and baptizing to the end of time. It was 
to be a city on the mountain. Our Lord 
Himself declared that no one lights a can- 
dle and then places it under a bushel, but 
rather on a candlestick. Now, His Church 
was to be the light of the world. There- 
fore, it could not have been this secret 
Church ; for how could a secret Church be 
the light of the world ? 

Again, we are told that we are as hea- 
thens and publicans if we do not hear 
the Church: how can we hear a secret 
Church? 

All peoples and nations were to flow unto 
the true Church : how could they flow unto 
a secret Church ? 

The very fact that you talk of errors and 
corruptions having crept into the once pure 
Church of Rome, condemns you, and con- 
tradicts the Gospel. If once pure, it must 
be ever pure. For the gates of hell were 
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never to prevail against the pure Church. 
Surely, nothing ought to have changed in \ 

doctrine after Christ died. Do we then ^ 

need a second revelation ? ^ 

Yes, yes; Protestantism has always | 

existed : for there have always been here- 
tics, who protested against the one true 
Church. 

But which is the Church that has the 
marks of the great true Church ? Which is 
the Church of the God who does not accept 
persons^ who loves an Englishman as much 
as a Frenchman, and a Laplander as much 
as a Chinese ? Which is the Church that 
scorns all localism, all nationality, all geo- 
graphical limits, all territorial circumscrip- 
tions? the Church of all nations, of all 
ranks, and of all ages? Which is the 
ancient Church — the confessedly ancient 
Church — reaching back to the time of 
Christ by the long and uninterrupted line 
of its chief bishops — a chain of many golden 
links, commencing even with St. Peter, the 
prince of the apostles, to whom the keys 
were given, and the power to bind and to 
loose, and the august supremacy ? 

Which is the religion whose doctrines 
are not only not inconsistent with each 
other, but bound together in so harmonious 
a manner that its very enemies have con- 
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fessed it is like a great strain of solemn and 
heavenly music? 

Which is the Church that can reconcile 
all the apparent inconsistencies of the 
Gospel, that can explain every seeming 
difl&culty, and expound every saving 
truth ? 

Such, and much better, when she sought 
his instructions, was the language held to 
this young lady by the Rev. James Brown- 
bill, of the Society of Jesus, who, she de- 
clared, for the first time realized her idea 
of what a clergyman ought to be, by his 
zeal according to knowledge and his humi- 
lity. 

He received her into the communion of 
the faithful ; and purified her by the ad- 
ministration of two holy Sacraments. 
What he had so auspiciously begim, the 
Rev. Hardinge Ivors continued. And that 
lady, having been married to a Catholic, 
according to the rites of our holy Church, 
now makes one of the congregation of St. 
Alexis. In her newly-found faith she re- 
poses after many troubles ; her heart is as 
a garden after rain. 

We are so dissatisfied, however, with this 
meagre abstract of a most remarkable con- 
version, that we purpose, please God, to 
give the full details of it soon in a work 
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which will, perhaps, interest Protestants 
and Catholics in an equal degree. 

We have lit the lamp ; may the winds 
of Heaven spare it. 



FINIS. 
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